ANTIQUE BUILDING 
CORWER OF SCHOOL AND WASHINGTON STREETS. 

The fine engraving below is from an original drawing made 
expressly for us by Mr. Hill, and records, together with its sur- 
roundings and a spirited winter scene, one of the old landmarks 
of the city, a classic locality happily termed “ Parnassus Corner” 
by N. P. Willis. All our citizens will recognize it at once as the 
bookstore of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, the well-known Athenian 
publishers. There are not many of these old buildings left, though 
fortunately Washington Street possesses some. Hard by is the 
Old South Church, that venerable edifice whose clock is supposed 
to register the flight of time as accuret»ly as the piety of its found- 
ers pointed out the pathway to eternity. Some of these sturdy 
old buildings will keep their ground among their modern compeers, 
the miracles of granite and iron, jast as you find a gentleman of 
the old school now and then in fashionable-society. They cannot 
hold their own for many years, however. The old State House 
has been looked upon with evil eyes as a stumbling-block in the 
path of Modern Improvement, that inexorable demon of the day ; 
and we should not be surprised if, some fine morning, that same 
demoniae spirit should discover that the Old South was vastly 
ungenteel, and doomed its demolition, to give place to a Gothic 
structure with a myriad of pinnacles, or else another model of the 
Parthenon, improved, of coarse, by the addition of a steeple, green 
blinds and glass door-handles. How many changes we, who do 
not reckon many Olympiads, can recall in the city of our birth! 
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how many fine old mansions razed ! how many glorious old gar- 


dens grubbed up! how many home sanctuaries profaned! It is | 


very consoling, however, to reflect that this is all right, and that 
we are accomplishing our “ manifest destiny,” etc.; and it is really 
refreshing to know that if Washington Street, from Cornhill to 
School Street, has undergone many changes, it has not fallen into 
the hands of Goths and Vandals. On the contrary, it has become 
a Paternoster Row ; it numbers its busy presses by hundreds, and 
sends forth its books by millions, to gladden hands and hearts 
throughout our wide continent. But to return to the prominent 
feature in our picture. The old store is a very ancient edifice—its 
erection not being chronicled by the memory of that mysterious 
personage, the “oldest inhabitant.” We will not venture to say 
that it was built by the Rev. Mr. Blackstone, when he used to 
farm it in Boston; and as for the story that Roman coins and 
arms once belonging to the Vikingrs having been dug up in the 
cellar, we utterly repudiate the tale as fiction. Probably it always 
stood there. Bat to be serious, there are those living who remem- 
ber the old store as a hospitable mansion, where plenty crowned the 
board, where merry meetings were held, where stately dames and 
stately cavaliers trod the mazes of the minuet de la cour, and 
seattered smiles and hair-powder all around them. Years after- 
wards, when stately dame and cavalier were resting in the old 
King’s Chapel burying-ground, it was occupied as a bookstore by 
several well-known firms, among them, Messrs. Benjamin Perkins 
& Co., and Carter Hendee & Co. Then came Allen H. Ticknor, 
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and subsequently, the present occupants, whose publications are so 
widely disseminated. The works of De Quincey, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Whittier, Holmes, Kingsley, Reade, Browning, and 
many other celebrities, are published at this corner. Here congre- 
gate, especially on Saturdays, a score of authors worth peeping at 
any time. A friend of ours, strolling about the premises, one win- 
ter day, saw, in the space of a couple of hours, the authors of 
“ Pendennis,” “‘ Hyperion,” the “ Biglow Papers,”’ “Six Months 
in Italy,” “ Views on Foot,” “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” and “ Pen- 
cillings by the Way.” Among the large sales of Ticknor & Fields’s 
publications, we may instance 40,000 of “ Hiawatha,” 20,000 of 
Mrs. Mowatt’s “ Autobiography,” and perhaps 60,000 volumes of 
De Quincey’s writings. Among the new projects now on the 
tapis at the old corner, we notice a splendid “ Household Edition ” 
of the Waverly novels. Among what we may call the gem-books 
recently issued from this establishment, we may mention the beau- 
tiful pocket editions of Longfellow’s and Tennyson’s Poems com- 
plete, the former in two volumes and the latter in a single volume. 
We learn from inquiry that it is the intention of the publishers to 
follow up these editiens with similar ones of the most popular 
poets. The success of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields is a gratifying 
fact, for all their books are of a sterling character. They never 
descend to clap-trap, and never sacrifice their.own judgment to 
pander to a false taste. Those who have doubted that a correct 
literary taste existed in this country, will be silenced by the suc- 
cess of this house, with its prodigious sales. 
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[Translated from the French for Ballou's Pictorial.) 


THE 


THE CONVENT OF ALCALA. 


A STORY OF THE THRONE, THE ALTAR AND THE FOREST. 


BY EUGENE SCRIBB. 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER 


Juan was already flying away from the dreary place, when Senor 
Garambo della Spada cried from the window: “Stop him! stop 
him !” 

At this cry, all the merchants left their shops, and those who 
stood at their doors pointed their fingers at Juan, who sped along, 
hearing the cry: “Stop him! stop him!” 

But Juan turned suddenly down a little street on the right, then 
into another on the left, and had already a long start of the citi- 
zens and alguazils who pursued him. Young, active, and urged 
on by fear, which gives wings, he would have perhaps escaped 
them, but he unfortunately did not know the city, and after a few 
minutes’ rapid run, he turned towards a wide street, the finest in 
the city of Alcala, pursued then only by the citizens, and was 
thinking himself saved, when, at the foot of the street, he met a 
body of alguazils, who, better acquainted with the localities, had 
headed him off. Then, like a stag at bay when the pitiless hun- 
ters and dogs surround him, poor Juan looked despairingly 
around him. No side street by which he could escape; only face 
to face with him a vast court, whose iron gate was open; at the 
end of the court a magnificent building, resembling a palace. On 
the front was written in letters of gold on black marble, these 
words : “Convent of the reverend fathers of the faith.” 

Without reflecting, without asking if he was not escaping his 
enemies to fall into the power of Charybdis or Scylla, Juan ran 
into the court of the convent, closed the grating behind him, and 
cried to some monks who were going from the refectory : 

“ An asylum—an asylum! Save me!” 

“Fear nothing,” said one of them, who, under an air of good 
nature, hid a cunning eye and wicked smile ; “this convent is an 
asylum, and the brother Escobar will not permit its privileges to 
be violated.” 

At that moment, the citizens and alguazils arrived, out of breath, 
and stopped on the outside of the grating. 

“Deliver to us the prisoner !”’ 

«What has he done, my brothers ?” said Escobar to the citizens. 

They looked at each other and answered : 

“We know nothing, but he is either a thief or a murderer.” 

*‘No—he is more than that, my brothers,” said the chief of the 
alguazils ; “he is a heretic—he is a Moor!” 

“Who demands the right of an asylum,” said Escobar. 

“But he is reclaimed by the archbishop Ribcira, patriarch of 
Valencia, who has promised a hundred ducats to any one who will 
capture him, dead or alive.” 

*“ What does the archbishop wish to do with him ?”’ 

“ Convert him to the Catholic faith.” 

“ And we also,” answered Escobar, with proud humility; “we 
can, thanks to Heaven, we can boast of some conversions, and 
this last is not above our powers.” 

“No,” quickly replied the alguazil, like a man who feared he 
was losing some of his property; “the latter belongs to my lord ; 
he must be converted by him. He commenced it.” 

“In that case, my brother, the commencement is nothing, the 
finishing is all, and senor has not come to that.” 

“ But he is a heretic, a miscreant, who fied from him.” 

“To escape the tortures and bad treatment they made me suffer,”’ 
cried Juan. 

“You hear him, my brothers,” said Escobar, in a paternal tone 
of voice. “Iam no longer astonished at the number of conver- 
sions they register at Valencia, if to obtain them they use such 
means. It is not by violence that we force the sheep to enter the 
fold. The youth came to us himself, and we open our arms and 
gates to him, but we do not pretend to keep him in spite of him- 
self. We leave him free to return to Valencia, or stay with us. 
Brother,” said Escobar to a brother monk, “open the gates and 
let the captive choose.” 

Juan, during this discussion, had been a prey to mortal anguish, 
for he had heard the story circulated that the archbishop of Valen- 
cia had fallen from the rocks at Aigador and cut himself badly, 
but he alone knew that Pedralvi nad bound the prelate, and that 
Acalpuco, faithful to orders, had beaten with the iron-pointed 
leather scourge the archbishop himself, and too well Juan knew 
that once in the hands of the haughty prelate, he could expect no 
mercy. So when Escobar told him to choose, he cried : 

“J remain, my fathers,—I remain !” 

A murmur of astonishment ran through the crowd. 

“ You hear him,” eried the triumphant monk. “We did not 
foree him; we mever force any one to come to us. Lead him in, 
my brothers,” said he to the other monks, and pointing to Juan. 

“One moment,” said Garambo della Spada; “you will give 
me the writing of possession for my prisoner, for whom you are 
responsible, and who must not leave the convent unless delivered 
up to the archbishop of Valencia, or the Inquisition.” 

“ That is right,” answered Escobar; and the alguazils entered 
the parlor of the convent, and the merchants retired to their shops ; 
and Juan was conducted to a cell, henceforth to*be his own. 

The cell was pleasant and wel! furnished, almost luxuriously so ; 
but Juan felt that he was a prisoner. Here be was to remain for- 


ever, or till he was converted and baptized, for that he knew to be 
the sole object of the good fathers who gave him an asylum. And 
in his secret heart he felt that the mere fact of his having resisted 
the eloquence of Ribeira and the bitter torments of Aigador, would 
make the good fathers of Alcala de Henares more zealous and 
eager to convert him. 

The account was written, and the alguazils departed. Escobar 
had retailed all to Father Jerome, the superior of the convent. 
From the few words Escobar had spoken with Juan, whom he 
supposed a young, ignorant, inexperienced Moor, he was aston- 
ished by the depth and variety of his knowledge, and felt that he 
was nota common man. If he could convert him, what a defeat 
for the haughty Ribeira, what an honor for the good fathers and 
glory for the convent! Juan, placed under his watchful eyes, 
occupied a cell which communicated with his own. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


JUAN AND GONGARELLO THE BARBER. 

Jvan could not remain in the convent with his citizen’s dress, 
and he was told he must adopt, while he staid there, the habit of 
a novice, and have his hair cut. Juan acceded to the first propo- 
sition, but refused the second. It was not insisted upon ; they did 
not contradict him. On the contrary, all attention, all care was 
profusely lavished upon him. The books of the convent were at 
his disposal; he passed whole hours in the library of the good 
fathers, a rich and curious library. It was the calmest and most 
agreeable of prisons for the young man, but it wasa prison. That 
word alone rendered him insensible to all the cares of Escobar, 
and deaf to his entreaties. "When the monk ventured to speak to 
him, Juan smiled and remained perfectly silent. They told him 
he was not forced to believe, but simply to listen to them and to 
discuss them. 

“I wish you to examine for yourself, and accept the precepts if 
itseems best. To judge without seeing is idiotic, to condemn after 
having seen is wise. I ask nothing more,” said Escobar to him, 
one day. 

Juan was obliged to yield to what was so reasonable. That 
was the first step. 

The works of Escobar showed a profound knowledge, and im- 
mense crudition, and above all, prodigious mental resources. 
These resources were displayed only to enlighten Juan; but the 
young Moor, who joined to a sense of right a rare and quick intel- 
ligence, struggled vainly with the subtle theologian, and above all, 
against the cause he advocated. Then Escobar, finding that 
all was useless, tried to frighten him by telling him that unless he 


vest, were also ornamented with silver buttons, down to the knees. 
His hair was enveloped with a colored handkerchief; he carried in 
his hand a barber’s tray, in which were razors, brushes, combs and 
some soap. 

“It is Gongarello !” exclaimed Juan to himself; and scarcely 
knowing what he was doing, he ran towards him. 

The barber, just opening the gate, looked up and made him a 
gesture which seemed to say, “ Silence, or you are lost!” He 
inquired in a careless manner, pointing to Gongarello, who he was 
and what he had to do there. And he learned that Gongarello, 
formerly so persecuted by the Dominicans and by the Inquisition, 
had now the practice of the convent; for the Dominicans, to be 
distinguished from other religious orders, had the head closely 
shaved, and each brother conformed to this rule, except the supe- 
rior and priest. Thus every two days Gongarello presented him- 
self either before or after vespers at the cell of Escobar or Father 
Jerome, there to shave all who needed it. All was explained to 
Juan. He had never seen Gongarello, for that was the hour ho 
spent in the library; but the barber had seen him, or heard of his 
adventure in the city of Alcala de Henares. The barber had 
made use of the time, when left alone, to write the few hasty words. 

The next day, Juan did not go to the library, but saw the bar- 
ber enter the cell of Escobar, who, almost as if in defiance, got up 
and closed the door leading into his cell. He did not hear Esco- 
bar tell the barber that the young brother staid to work. The 
next day he dared not absent himself from the library, for fear of 
exciting suspicions. He made up his mind. 

“My father,” said he, to Escobar, “I have refused for many 
days to allow my beard to be cut. I think I was wrong, and have 
altered my mind.” 

“A marvel !” cried Escobar, with joy. ‘The good grain com- 
mences to sprout. You have some good thought for us. To- 
morrow your wish shall be executed.” 

Juan did not sleep all that night. At last the hour arrived, and 
Escobar left his cell, and Juan found himself alone in his own. 
He waited impatiently there for the entrance of the barber. Steps 
sounded in the corridor. He heard Escobar’s chamber door open ; 
and in his impatience, he ran to open his own, and his joyous face 
grew sad when he saw Escobar, who said : 

“The reverend father Jerome expects you at half past two in 
his oratory. He desires to speak with you.” 

“ Upon what subject, my father ?”’ 

“ We have got half an hour, and for your interest I will forestall 
the confidence.” 

Juan trembled with impatience and rage. The father quietly 


joined them and was baptized, the archbishop could at any moment 
summon him forth and deliver him up to the Inquisition. 

“ Never—never !” cried Juan. 

And Escobar, seeing him saddened by the idea, sought by flat- 
tery and raising his ambition, to make him consent. But Juan 
had no vanity, and remained perfectly unmoved. Love, hate, 
jealousy, ambition, pride, were all in turn used by the wily Esco- 
bar, but Juan remained unmoved. Escobar was astonished ; so 
young and not a single passion—not a single bad fault! 

Conquered, but not persuaded, Juan returned to the good father 
his writings. As he had no duties to fulfil, he had leisure enough 
to dream and study in. He dreamed of liberty and Alitea, and 
built castles in the air. One day, after walking in the court, he 
returned to his room. A book lent him by Escobar laid before 
him. Mechanically he opened it, when a piece of paper fell in his 
lap, upon which was written, in a trembling hand, these words, 
nearly illegible : 

“ Mistrust the good fathers, and, above all, Escobar.” 

Who could have conveyed to him this mysterious and salutary 
counsel? Who could have entered the cell during his absence ? 
But no one could enter it without going through Escobar’s cell 
also. It must be some one connected with the convent. He 
thought all day of the incident, and his suspicions rested upon one 
Father Ambrosio, a kind of servant who attended to the cell. It 
was not impossible that Pedralvi, warned by Alitea or by Juniata, 
had followed his track and discovered his retreat. Juan knew the 
courage, perseverance and activity of the young Moor. Perhaps 
he had bribed Escobar. Juan thought to himself that whoever 
placed the paper there, would perhaps come again ; so he wrote on 
a piece of paper, placing the book in the same spot, these words : 

“ Whoever you are, give me news of Yezid and Alitea.” 

He went out into the library and remained some time. At the 
end of an hour, he glided back to his cell, his heart filled with 
hope and fear. Nothing in his cell had been disarranged but the 
book, which had been moved. He opened it and read these words : 

“ Yezid is arrested and condemned ; Alitea is-in the prisons of 
the Inquisition. Think only of yourself; be silent and wait.” 

This note was written in a firmer hand than the other. He saw 
that the one who wrote it had either less fear or more time. 

“ Await!” said Juan, with rage,—“ await! remain between the 
walls of the prison, when those I love are in danger! It is not 
possible. I will escape at any price.” 

He then descended into the court, where many monks were 
walking, and among them Father Ambrosio, to whom he spoke 
and walked by his side. 

“Tell Pedralvi that the wall is the only practicable way. Bid 
him remember the walls of the Golden Sun,” said Juan to Father 
Ambrosio, who raised his head and looked at him with a face of 
blank astonishment. Juan felt that he was mistaken, and the 
thought filled him with sadness and dread, 

At that moment a man entered the court and walked across it. 
A little vest of green velvet, ornamented with a profusion of silver 
buttons, covered his shoulders, and out of each pocket stuck the 
corner of a white handkerchief; his pants, of the same stuff as his 


ted himself upon a couch, and was preparing to talk to him, 
when Gongarello entered. At the sight of the priest, Gongarello 
seemed as disconcerted as Juan. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Escobar; “I had forgotten him. But I will 
not disturb you; do just as if I was not here.” 

He seated himself with his back to Juan, and took up a book, 
in which he was soon deeply interested, looking up only from timo 
to time to see how the barber progressed. 

Gongarello had soon enveloped Juan in the cloth, and turning 
his back to the priest, looked at Juan with eyes that expressed his 
despair at finding the priest there ; and Juan shook his head sadly, 
as if to say, “ He will not go.” 

The barber, sad and disappointed, still with his back to tho 
monk, showed Juan a little letter he carried, and Juan, enveloped 
in the handkerchief, coul@ not take it, for his hands were not free. 
Escobar began to grow uneasy. 

“Let us hasten. The reverend father Jerome awaits us,” 

“ The work is not finished,” replied the barber. 

The curls fell under the scissors of the barber ; they rolled upon 
Juan’s shoulders and on to the floor; but the letter still remained 
in the hands of Gongarello, who, placed behind Juan, was face to 
face with Escobar. He grew desperate. He left Juan, and ran 
to a little table placed in the corner of the room to get his brush 
which he had left there. On this table was a writing-desk, some 
papers and a large dial. Pretending to upset the papers to find 
what he wanted, with one hand he raised the dial, and with the 
other pushed the note under it. 

Juan, who followed him with his cyes, lost not a single move- 
ment. Escobar, leaning back in the couch, read diligently. The 
barber, delighted, returned to his work. He had found his brush, 
and holding it in his hand, began to work busily. At the end of 
a few minutes of silence, the barber cried: “ It is finished !’’ 

“Tam glad, for Father Jerome expects us. The half hour is 
ended; you can see by this dial;” and he extended his hand 
towards the marble plate. 

“You are right,” eried Juan, with affright, in seeing tho priest 
about to place his hand upon the dial which hid the note, and ris- 
ing quickly, he said: “I am ready to follow you.” 

The priest and novice left first ; the barber followed behind him. 
All three traversed the court—Juan and his guide to mect tho 
superior, Gongarello to return to his shop; but before he left the 
gate, he turned upon his young friend one more look counselling 
him to prudence. 

Father Jerome, shut up in his oratory, made Juan wait so long 
that his impatience was almost beyond bonnds, when at last ho 
gave him permission to enter. Father Jerome was a small, grave 
man. He looked for some seconds with great satisfaction at the 
dress of Juan, and, above all, his newly-cut hair, 

“You have done well, my brother,” said he, slowly ; “but I 
must to that praise add some reproach, Yesterday you tried to 
turn from his daty one of our brothers, who, thanks be to God, is 
incorruptible. I have thought that on your part it was some pro- 
ject for escape ; L hope that Iam mistaken, But if such is your 
idea, I must tell you some of the dangers to which you expose 
yourself.” 
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“J hear you, my father,” said Juan, almost wild at the tone of 
unction and the slowness with which he spoke. 

The latter continued: 

“ We have given our promise to keep you, but the Dominicans 
and Intyuisitors are so afraid that you may escape, that this con- 
vent is constantly surrounded with their spices. Behold!” And 
he opened’a window and pointed to troups of alguazils. “These 
men constantly march round the walls during the day, and their 
place is supplied by double the number during the night.” 

Juan shuddered, for he knew the father spoke true. 

“T hope the brother Escobar has followed my directions,” con- 
tinued the reverend man; “and I say to you, do not try to bribe 
any of your brothers. If the regular studious ways of our con- 
vent seem worse to you than the tortures of the Inquisition, you 
are free; you have only to say one word, and the gates shall be 
open to you.” 

“ My father,” said Juan, who hastened to terminate the conver- 
sation, “I do not, nor ever have hesitated between you and my 
persecutors, between those who would give me death and those 
who would give me an asylum. I should perhaps have thought it 
more worthy of you, if this hospitality were not purchased with 
the price of my liberty and faith.” 

“That is not so,” quickly answered the father. “We have 
sought to attach you to us. Two months of torture the archbishop 
of Valencia used; we only ask as much time to use gentle means. 
You can remain here as our guest, our friend, as long as your 
safety makes this asylum necessary.” 

Saying these words, he extended his hand to the young man, 
and dismissed him. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE TWO LETTERS. 


Arter leaving Father Jerome, Juan returned to his cell, and to 
his joy, Escobar was not there. Closing the door, he raised the 
dial and took from thence the letter Gongarello had hid there. 
With a trembling hand, and hardly breathing, he read as follows : 


“My Son,—This is the first time I have written to you, and it 
is to acquaint you with my griefs. Everything comes at once. I 
learned from Gongarello, who will give you this letter, of your 
captivity in the convent of Alcala. For having killed in a duel, 
for having defended his sister, Yezid, your brother, is condemned ; 
and Alitea, plunged in the dungeons of the prison of the Inquisi- 
tion for being an accomplice in the death of the Duke de Santa- 
rem, will soon follow her brother to the funeral pile. I do not 
speak of myself, for the fate of my children will be that of mine ; 
but while I wept over them, a Christian priest came to me, who is 
called the archbishop of Valencia, whom- you have mortally 
offended. ‘I am a member of the Inquisition,’ said he to me; ‘I 
will save your two children, if in expiation you will deliver me the 
third; he can redeem all. And listen to the conditions: not only 
must he receive the baptism which he has refused, but consecrate 
himself to the Lord by eternal vows.’ That is what he dared say 
to me, my son; and i thought I would not dare tell you at first, 
but I have thought that perhaps you would hear it later, and per- 
haps curse me for having hid it from you. They ask more than 
your days; they ask for your faith; they wish you to be guilty 
and perjured. “Faithful to the laws of his ancestors, your father 
says nothing. He weeps and waits. But in his despair, he asks 
the God of Tis fathers, if that he whose crime is to save all his 
loved ones, cannot be blessed on earth and pardoned in heaven. 

“ DELASCAR D’ALBERIQUE.” 


Pale and almost fainting, Juan, after reading the letter, fell upon 
his chair, without power to reflect, seeing nothing. For a long 
time he remained in this almost insensible state ; then he revived, 
and with aching heart re-read the letter. He, who was willing to 
die for Yezid and Alitea, had their safety in his hands. He had 
only one word to say, but that word which saved them lost him 
forever. He was willing to give his life for them, but his soul and 
his conscience—to become a minister of the God of the Christians ! 
Bat it was to save Yezid his brother and Alitea his sister. 

Covering his face with his hands, he wept. Growing calmer, he 
thought of all the shame, misery and wickedness that would have 
been his lot but for his brother, his father and sister. He trem- 
bled. A fatality seemed to pursue him, and he cried out in his 
agony: “I am mocked—mocked and abandoned by God !” 

Hardly had he pronounced these words, when he seemed to hear 
& voice which murmured, “ Ingrate !” 

He thought he saw his cell fill with light. He heard the crack- 
ling of wood, the hissing of flames; he felt his breast oppressed 
by smoke; he saw the fire encircling and burning an immense 
oak, and upon the oak, upon that funeral pile a child, raising his 
arms and eyes to heaven, prayed, and these words resounded in 
his ears : 

“O my God, if you will permit me to escape the danger which 
threatens me, if you will stop the flames which have almost reached 
me, I will believe in you, my God, and serve you! I will become 
an honest man. I will employ my days for all men; my arms 
shall be ready to serve and save them. I swear it, O my God,—I 
swear it! Receive my oath.” 

“ Yes—yes !’’ cried Juan ; “these words, I said them ; that oath, 
I made it, and God, who heard me then, will show me my duty 
to-day. My life is nothing; it does not belong to me; it belongs 
to those who need it. Yezid and Alitea, you shall live!” 

His violent agitation was suceeeded by a calm, and Juan could 
look more coolly upon the fate that awaited him and the sacrifice 
that was demanded of him. Through his means Alitea would 
live; through him Yezid would be the glory and consolation of 
his father, the old man who opened his arms and heart to him, who 
had adopted him, Calmed and quieted by the idea that he was 
doing his duty, Juan slept, and in his dreams he saw the old man 
blessing him, with tears, and heard Alitea and Yezid say: “ You 
have purchased our lives and happiness at the price of your hap- 
pines ; that happiness our care and affection shall return to you.”” 


The next day, pale and weak, but with his heart filled with 
courage, and firm for the sacrifice, he went to see Father Jerome, 
where he found Escobar, and with a firm voice he said to them: 

“T wish to be a Christian.” 

The two priests trembled with joy. 

“I wish more,” he continued ; “I wish to consecrate myself to 
the service at the altar.” 

Escobar uttered a cry of joy, and came beside him, saying : 

“My son—my son, you do well, and God, who inspires you, 
will recompense you! The way which opens before you is a bril- 
liant one. Your intelligence and wit will make you revered and 
respected. Kings will bow before you and consult you. I predict 
it, and you will see that Escobar is not mistaken.” 

Juan hardly heard him, and continued, very coldly ; 

“TI wish to pronounce the vows on one condition, and that is, 
that this very day, before me, you send an announcement of my 
resolution to Ribeira, archbishop of Valencia.” 

“ This instant it shall be done,” cried Father Jerome, who saw 
in this a realization of his most ardent dreams, the elevation of his 
order, and the humiliation of the proud and overbearing arch- 
bishop. 

At that moment, the Duke d’Uzede was announced, and entered. 
He looked at Juan with an indignant glance, and murmured: 
“Still him!’ Juan returned the look with one of indifference 
and forgetfulness, and re-entered his cell. The Duke d’Uzede, 
seeing him go, turned to the two priests with an air of importance 
and disdain. 

“Ah, well, my fathers, have we finished yet ?” 

“All is finished, senor,” said the superior to him, clapping his 
hands with a triumphant air. “We promised it to you. It is 
done. The pretended son will never trouble you again, nor cause 
you any scandal. He shall never leave the convent when he pro- 
nounces his vows.” 

“Tt is wonderful, incredulous!” cried the duke. “He who 
resisted the tortures and eloquence of the famous archbishop of 
Valencia, has here in this convent yielded up his faith! Who has 
been able to produce this conversion ?” 

Father Jerome pointed to Escobar. 

“You, my father?” cried the duke, with astonishment and 
respect. 

Escobar bowed with humility, though his dark, subtle eyes 
flushed with pride. 

At the time when Escobar was almost despairing of success, 
chance, the father of success, came to his aid. One day, Gonga- 
rello, passing through the court, saw a young novice whom he 
believed to be Juan. He carried the news to Juniata, who instant- 
ly told Pedralvi, who, in his turn, informed Don Delascar d’Al- 
berique. Knowing what they thought, Gongarello sought to warn 
Juan. 

One morning he came to shave Escobar. The latter absented 
himself, and returned ; but upon re-entering, he thought the hand 
of the barber trembled, and he also remarked that the door of 
Juan’s cell, open when he left, was closed upon his return. The 
barber had entered then the cell of the novice. 7 

Gongarello, finding himself alone, could not resist going into 
the cell of his young friend. He hoped to find him there, but the 
room was empty. But he thought at least he could warn him 
against the wily Father Escobar. The latter, after Gongarello 
left, entered himself the cell of the novice, and examined every 
article in hopes of finding something, and he was almost despair- 
ing, when he saw the book, and opening it, discovered the little 
scrap of paper on which Gongarello had traced in a trembling 
hand : 

“ Mistrust the good fathers, and, above all, Escobar.” 

The first movement of the good father had been to tear up this 
serap. Then he thought rightly that Juan would answer this mes- 
sage, and he would perhaps learn something important. He rea- 
soned rightly. Juan, full of confidence, had answered these words, 
to be taken by the same messenger : 

“ Whoever you are, give me news of Yezid and Alitea.” 

Escobar received the message. Who were Yezid and Alitea, in 
whom Juan was so much interested, of whom he thought more 
than his liberty? He had questioned the Duke d’Uzede on the 
subject. The latter, instructed by his father, had told what our 
readers already know—that Yezid was condemned for having 
killed the Duke de Santarem, and Alitea in the prisons of the 
Inquisition for being his accomplice. From the Countess Alta- 
mira, whose confessor he was, Escobar learned of Juan’s devotion 
to Alitea. That was all he knew, but what matter? he would 
frighten his poor captive, and make him tremble for those he 
loved. ‘Thus it was that he had given Gongarello a chance to 
betray himself, if he was a messenger. 

The day when the worthy barber came to cut the hair of the 
young novice, Escobar obstinately remained to witness the cere- 
mony. His eyes, apparently fixed upon his book, followed every 
motion of the barber; he had seen him show the letter quickly, 
then a little while afterwards place it under the dial. When he 
led Juan to Father Jerome, he returned quickly, raised the dial, 
and this was the letter he found there : 


My Sor,—This is the-first time I have ever written to you, and 
it is, thanks to Heaven, to give you good news, to give you hope 
and consolation. Gongarello, who will give you this letter, told 
us of your captivity in the convent of Alcala, and the trials that 
surround you. Resist and fear nothing. Your brother Yezid is 
pursued and sought after, it is true, but he is in a secure place of 
concealment, and they cannot discover him, and I dare hope that 
through powerful protectors he will be pardoned. Alitea, your 
sister, widowed and free, has returned to Madrid. She is no longer 
the daughter of a Moor, nor adopted child of Don Juan d’ Aguilar ; 
it ia the Duchess de Santarem who employs her friends and her 
eredit for your deliverance. You have, she has told me, very 
formidable adversaries: the archbishop of Valencia, whom you 


have mortally offended. But she does not despair of success ; zeal 
and gold shall not be wanting. Keep up your courage; your new 
family will never abandon you. Resist the snares with which they 
will surround you; remain faithful to your faith, to the God of 
your ancestors, and think of your father, who loves and blesses 
you. DELASCAR D’ALBERIQUE.” 

This letter, which would have upset everything, and rendered 
Juan more courageous and firm than ever, Escobar read. It 
showed him how perfectly useless all his efforts would have been 
had Juan received the letter; but it also showed the cunning 
monk a way to gain his ends. He learned that poor Juan, dis- 
owned and persecuted by his real father, the Duke d’Uzede, had 
formed in stranger hearts a warm love and a happy home. This 
letter was the first his adopted father had ever written to him. He 
did not know the handwriting, then, of d’Alberique; that was a 
great point. Placing all the circumstances together, and, above all, 
the hatred Ribeira bore for the young novice, Escobar hastened to 
write another letter, the one Juan read. For one who knew, like 
Escobar, the heart of the young man, his ardent and generous 
soul, his self-abnegation and his devotion to duty, this letter was a 
master-piece ; it was the most cunning, the most infernal of com- 
binations, a combination doubtful elsewhere, which here was sure. 
The plot was based upon honor and virtue. Juan became the 
dape. 

All was ready for the ceremony, but for reasons we well know, 
instead of giving great eclat and pomp to the ceremony to display 
their triumph to the world, to publish the defeat of the archbishop 
of Valencia, the good fathers, with an affectation of humility and 
modesty, wished to celebrate this grand triumph without noise 
among themselves, in the interior of the convent. 

Juan saw no one. He wept and prayed. On Saint Louis’s 
day he pronounced his vows, he consummated the sacrifice, be- 
lieving in his faithfal heart that he saved his family from misery 
and death. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
DON FERNAND AND HIS MISSION. 


Tne grand inquisitor and the archbishop of Valencia were 
before the king. ‘Fhey came at just the right moment, for the 
king had heard of the death of the Duke de Santarem, and he 
knew Alitea was free, and what was more, she was now not a 
nameless girl, the adopted daughter of Don Juan d’Aguilar, but 
a peeress of the realm; she was the Duchess de Santarem. The 
two men came with an act of the Inquisition, which they wished 
signed. 

“ Give me, my fathers,” said the king, interrupting them in their 
long developments,—“ give me a pen, and let me sign them forth- 
with ; that is all I require of you, senor archbishop.” 

He sought for a pen on his desk. 

“Tt is always the same, the holy Catholic king,” said Ribeira. 

“The shield and sword of the church,” added the Inquisitor 
Sandoval. 

These words they said aloud, while their eyes expressed to one 
another this: “Always the same weak and feeble-minded king, 
who decides without seeing, signs without reading, and who always 
does what we wish without knowing what he does.” 

The king, who signed rarely and wrote never, had to search for 
a long time for the pen, and while doing so, his eye ran over the 
paper before him, and he saw that the name of this fugitive whom 
he was dooming to the dungeons and tortures of the Inquisition 
was Juan Sevilla. 

“ Juan—Sevilla!”’ he repeated to himself, and that name, which 
was not unknown to him, recalled to him sweet remembrances. 
Ah, yes! it was as the Senor Don Augustin de Villa-Flor that he 
had promised Alitea to discover and aid. 

“ We have discovered that he is in the convent of Alcala,” said 
Ribeira. 

“ He is there, whom we wish to seize,’”’ said Sandoval. 

“Whom we wish to chastize,”’ added the archbishop, with intense 
rage, for he recollected the praying desk at Aigador. 

“ And I—I do not wish it!” cried the king, warmly. 

“My God! Sire,” cried the two prelates, astonished, “what 
does that signify ?”’ 

“ That I do not wish it,” replied the king, with determination. 

“But your majesty does not reflect.” 

“T reflect so well that he shall not enter the prisons of the In- 
quisition ; I have promised it. And wherever he may be, he shall 
be freed instantly ; I have promised it.” 

“To whom, then, sire ?” 

The king hesitated, then said : 

“To myself, and it seems to me that a promise made to a king 
is as sacred as any other.” 

“ Without doubt, sire. But your majesty knows, then, this 
Juan Sevilla?” 

“Not at all. I have never even seen him.” 

“Then why protect him against us ?” 

“ Because I wish it!” 

These words were pronounced in a firm, determined voice, 
which resoundéd in the cabinet. The two prelates, frightened, 
looked at eachother this time with expressions which seemed to 
say: “I don’t understaid. What is to bo done? We thought 
him without energy and strength of will; we find he has too 
much.” 

The king, during this conversation with eyes, wrote an order 
himself, and without showing it to the two prelates, without con- 
sulting them, he said : 

“Not only shall he not go to prison, but he shall leave, this 
instant, the convent of Alcala de Henares, where, I am told, he is 
a prisoner.” 
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He rang the bell and summoned Don Fernand d’Albayda, and 
sent him to the convent of Alcala to bring from thence Juan 
Sevilla, in virtue of an act signed by himself. 

«Juan !” said Fernand, astonished. 

“Yes. Do you know him ?” 

“Yes, sire. He is a young man of courage, "merit and splendid 
talents, and worthy of the protection of your majesty,” answered 
the young man, warmly. 

“You hear that, my fathers. Go, senor. Ah—stay,” said he, 
writing, and he handed a note to Fernand to deliver. “The king 
is determined to fulfil the promise Don Augustin de Villa-Flor 
made to the beautiful Alitea. This evening, Juan Sevilla shall be 
free.” 

Then turning his eyes upon Sandoval and Ribeira, who had 
remained motionless before him, he said : 

“T will keep you no longer in waiting, my fa’ > 

The two great dignitaries of the kingdom, humiliated and en- 
raged, descended side by side the palace staircase ; they descended 
and the Count de Lerma mounted. 

Fernand, faithful to the orders of the king, galloped upon the 
road to Alcala, delighted with the mission of delivering Juan. 
He arrived in the middle of the day at Alcala, and without stop- 
ping, without resting, he went to the convent. He gave his horse 
in charge of his valet, and demanded to see the reverend father 
Jerome. 

“Impossible to see him this moment.” 

“ Tell him, or the priest, wget 
of the king, I, Don Fernand d’Albayda.” 

The porter returned an instant afterwards, and gave him an 
unsealed note. It was from Escobar. 


“ Father Jerome charges me to present his respects and excuses 
to Senor Don Fernand d’Albayda, and prays him to wait a few 
minutes. An important ceremony demands the presence of the 
superior and his brother in this chapel. 

“The priest, Brother Escosar.” 


“Is there, then, a great feast, a grand ceremony ?”’ said Fernand. 

“ An ordination. Listen !” 

And at that moment, the bells of the convent sent forth a great 
peal ; the organs filled the building with glorious music, as well as 
the chanting of the monks. Fernand entered the parlor and 
waited. After the first burst of the bells and organ, all was silent 
—all was quiet, but the quiet of a tomb. You would have thought 
the courts abandoned, if from time to time a distant chant did not 
come to the ears. 

Fernand was dreaming of the joy of Alitea at beholding Juan 
free, when he saw through the grating long files of monks, their 
heads lowered and hands crossed upon their breasts, enter from 
the chapel and go to their cells. Fernand was then conducted to 
the apartment of the superior. 

Father Jerome was there, with Escobar and a young monk, 
who, kneeling in a corner, seemed absorbed in either holy ecstacy 
or profound grief, for he heard nothing that was passing around 
him. 

“ My reverend father,” said the young soldier to the superior, 
“TI come to you on the part of the king—” 

At this voice of a friend, at this voice which he had heard for 
the first time at the hotel of d’Aguilar beside Alitea and Carmina, 
the monk quickly raised his head. 

“Juan!” cried Fernand. 

The monk threw himself into his arms, and the tears, repressed 
so bravely for a long time, burst forth, and he wept, while in 

“Calm yourself,” said Fernand, smiling. ‘“ You will see them 
yourself soon ; I will lead you to them. My father,” he said, to 
the superior, “‘deign to read that order from the king, which orders 
the release of your prisoner, Juan Sevilla.” 


“Juan exists no more,” coldly answered the superior; “this is | 


Brother Louis Sevilla.” 

“ What do you say?” cried Fernand, recoiling a step. 

“To-day, the day of Saint Louis, that young brother pro- 
nounced his yows.” 

“It is not possible! There is some treason here, and I protest 
against it, in the name of the king, who sent me. Is this true, 
Juan?” asked Fernand, turning to his friend Juan. 

“Yes, yes; it was necessary,” replied the latter, turning deadly 
pale and lowering his eyes. “Tell me at least—it is my only 
fonsolation—that my sacrifice is not in vain, that Yesid is saved 
from the executioner.” 

“ Yezid has never been in danger,” said Fernand, with astonish- 
ment. “Saved by me, and placed beyond all search, he seeks to 
his pardon.” 

“ Alitea then alone was menaced,” cried Sevilla. 
thes she yas Jeft her dungeon,—that she is at liberty.” 
y* Duchess de Santarem has always been free and respected. 
She is maid of honor to the queen—” 

The young monk turned paler still, and with a convulsive move- 

“ That letter—still that jetter—take it! it is from Don Delascar 
@’Alberique, an old man—-from my father! He has not deceived 
me ; thai—read—read !” 

Fernand, brought np with Yezjd, knew too well the writing of 
the old man to be mistaken, and at the first glance, cried out : 

“ That is not the handwriting of d’ Alberique !” 

“Are you very sure?” said Juan, while the palor of death 
over his fase. 

“ Very sure,” continued Fernand, comparing with jt » little 
mote he had received. “It is not impossible to know the other, 
either. Hold ! see ‘yourself if it is not the handwriting of Keco- 
ber; both notes were written by him.” 


At the sight of the two notes both exactly alike, gue knowp to 


“Tell me 


be the writing of Escobar, the other said to be written by Don 
Delascar, the young monk uttered a terrible cry—a cry of male- 
diction and vengeance, and fell upon the floor senseless. Fernand 
thought he was dead, and ran to him. Escobar wished to help 
him. 

«Leave him—leave him !” said Fernand, pushing him aside. 
“Tt is you who have killed him, and I knew well, my fathers, that 
there was some treason, for which you shall answer before God 
and men. But Juan is free, and by the king’s orders. I will lead 
him away as soon as he is able to be moved.” 

“ He shall not go from here!” cried Father Jerome, placing 
himself between Fernand and his friend. “The king had power 
over Juan, but he has none over Brother Louis Sevilla, monk of 
this convent, and who depends only on me, his superior.” Then, 
addressing several monks who had run to the spot upon hearing 
the noise: “ Raise him and carry him to his cell.” 

“T will not allow it!” cried Fernand. 

“Violence will be useless,” replied the superior, “and will only 
harm yourself, senor cavalier.” 

Fernand understood only too well that the monk was right, and 
he, said : 

“TI protest, at least, against the deception and treason, of which 
he is the victim ; I protest against the vows, which are null and 
void.” 

“Which are regular,” said Escobar, while they bore away 
Sevilla; “these vows were not forced upon him ; they were solicit- 
ed by him. He was here a month and a half.” 

“ He was here as a prisoner; he was here hardly two months, 
and a year is required for a noviciate.” 

“A year at the most; three months at the least.” 

“Well,” cried Fernand, with rage, “you contradict yourself; 
you yourself have acknowledged that he was here only a month 
and a half—” 

“ And two months in the ‘ Work of the Redemption,’ as is at- 
tested by the archbishop of Valencia. That makes, if I am not 
mistaken, three months and a half of noviciate; that is, then, 
fifteen days too much.” 

Fernand, beside himself, seized the monk to strangle him. 

“Do so, my brother,” cried Escobar, with angelic resignation ; 
“for I see that it will be more easy for you to strangle me than to 
answer me.” 

Fernand, suffocated with rage, rushed to the gate, sprang on his 
horse, and sped on wildly to Madrid. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE SUPPER. 

Juan SEvILva remained fora long time without any conscious- 
ness. When he recovered his senses,—when he saw the walls of 
his cell, the cross, the praying desk, and, above all, Father Jerome 
beside his bed, he cried out with terror : 

“‘Fernand—Fernand! where are you? Fernand, do not aban- 
don me !” 

“ He is not here,” said the monk. 

“It is not possible! He would not leave me in the midst of 
my enemies.” 

“Of your brothers,” said the superior, piously. 

“ You my brothers ‘—you whom I renounce and whom I detest ! 
Vows ‘—you, more cunning and more cruel than Ribeira himself ; 
for he only employed violence, and you have used treason. I 
could by courage resist my executioners, but how could I defend 
myself against deceptions and snares with which you and Escobar 
have surrounded me ?” 

“My son, calm yourself and listen to me; it is necessary to 
make known to you the eternal truth.” 

“ And you have commenced by falsehood !” 

“The end sanctifies all, and we have wished to make you reach 
heaven.” 

“ By the road to hell !” 

“The brim of the cup is bitter, but it contains a salutary drink.” 

“ A poison which kills !” 

“ Even if that were true, we give you eternal life in exchange. 
But this anger will cease.” 

“ Never !” 

“ And when you have been some time among us—” 

“But I will not remain. I am free; I wish my liberty.” 

“You have engaged yourself before God.” 

“Before God, who reads our hearts and who knows upon what 
condition I engaged ; and if, as you pretend, your God is a just 

Without doubt.” 

“ He knows that I am not with him; he knows that my vows 
are null; he orders me to break them, and if you keep me here by 
force and in spite of myself, you will outrage that God of whom 
you speak.” 

“Permit me, my brother,” said the Jesuit, with sang froid. 
“ There are laws of God, but there are laws of the convent also, 
which are the laws of God upon earth. We are on earth now. 
It is the laws of the convent which it is necessary to obey. No 
monk goes without permission of the superior, then—” 

“If you use force to keep me, I shall employ force to escape 
from your hands. I will proclaim in all places how you fill your 
convents. I will tell Ribeira what means you use to conquer 
souls—” 

“ And I, my brother,” said the superior, with impatience,—“ I 
have but one other word to say to you. You affect to exalt the 

archbishop above us—to humiliate us, without doubt ; but we, also, 
—we have means of conviction not to be disdained, and for cer- 
tain occasions we have a system which we have perfected. And 
I declare to you here that we have certain model dungeons where 


we place those with care who remain obstinately deaf to the voice 
of Heaven, and who seek to calumniate our order.” 

“ Calumniate it!” cried Sevilla, furiously,—‘ calumniate it! is 
that possible! Does not your falsehood and cunning excted 
everything that any one can invent? And you have hoped to 
keep me among your ranks—to call me brother! Listen to me, 
for I do not resemble you; I do not wish to deceive any one—not 
even an enemy. ‘To you and to Escobar, and to all your order, I 
declare this day an eternal hatred. That oath which I make for 
myself I will keep. And now that you know me, call your jailors 
and order them to open your dupgeons—” 

“ Slower,” coldly said Father Jerome; “Ido not say no—it is 
possible ; but this moment you have a fever. 1 will send the phy- 
sician to you and pray him to do his best to hasten your recovery.” 

He left, and a few minutes afterward, arrived Father Pacome, 
the convent physician. He found truly that Juan had a burning © 
fever, which nothing could calm, and would last many days, and 
which was greatly aggravated by the appearance of any of the 
monks. 

One evening, a prey to burning, wild delirium, to mingled rage 
and grief, preserving reason enough to recollect all the treachery 
of which he had been the victim, he raised himself. He was com- 
pletely dressed in cassock and cowl. Envelope’ in his robe, his 
face hid by his hood, he entered the cell of Escobar. The lat- 
ter was absent, happily for him, for no doubt, in his rage and 
deliriam, Sevilla, whose strength was doubled by the fever, would 
with his own hands have strangled the good father. He descended 
the staircase with a firm step, and traversed the court. Night had 
set in. The angelus and evening prayers were chanted; but, 


instead of following the other monks to the chapel, he continued 


his walk to the cell of the superior. A monk closed the door 
quickly. It was Paolo, the brother or rather the valet de chamber 
of Father Jerome. He made a gesture of surprise at seeing a 
monk advance so resolutely to the apartment, a monk whose face 
he could not see. He wished to speak. Sevilla seized him firmly 
by the hand, and said to him in a low voice: 

Silence 

‘Ah, you are one of those he expects.” 

“ Yes—whom God sends.” 

He saw the closed door, and looking at Paolo, who held the 
key, he added : 

“ Open 

Juan entered the cell, and the door closed behind him. He 
found himself in obscurity ; and after having made the tour of the 
apartment, he said : 

“He gone, also? Yes—I heard the angelus sound. He is 
there ; I will wait for him. He hopes to disarm my vengeance ; 
but he will not escape me. God will lead me. I wait—I wait!” 

He threw himself upon a couch. Looking around him, he saw 
a feeble light under @ pannel in the wall. He approached what 
he thought must be a door, and found it was a tablet on which 
was painted a portrait of Saint Jerome, which ornamented the 
cell of the superior. This portrait concealed a secret door, and 
which generally was so nicely closed that no one could suppose 
an opening there. Paolo had not wholly closed it, so that it 
showed a little light streaming through, and feeble as this light 
was, it served to guide Sevilla. He opened the door very easily, 
and the poor young man was blinded by the light which strayed in. 

He saw before him a small saloon, beautifully ornamented, in 
the middle of which stood a table covered with snowy linen, and 
loaded with rich fruits, meats, and wine sparkling in crystal 
glasses. There were plates laid for four. The room was furnished 
with luxurious couches and chairs, and at the end of the apart- 
ment stood a large heavily-curtained bed. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, containing the previous chapters of thie 
story, can be had at our office of publication, or at any of the periodical 
depots.) 
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SCENES IN THE GREAT SNOW STORM. 


The terrific snow storm of the 19th and 20th of last month will 
long be remembered and looked back to as a memorable event, 
comparing in magnitude with the great snow storms of the past 
century. On this occasion, the storm covered a vast space, sweep- 
ing along the Atlantic seaboard and far into the interior of the 
continent. It surpassed in severity any within our recollection. 
In the country, enormous drifts, ten, twelve and fourteen feet high, 
extended across the roads and fields like te billows suddenly 
arrested while in motion, and pac sledge-hammer force 
of the hurricane into a a asda supporting man and 
horse. Our Atlantic ci resented an spectacle 
after the storm had b= away. of the narrow streets 
were rendered impassable for days, while e great thoroughfares 

were heaped up. On the next pege we present a couple of en- 
grevings illustrating the effects o snow storm.” The 
t view sau us ison—the “ Tombs,” in Centre Street, 
New York. in front is partiall cleared, and a long 
ct ble, is just able to 
start the railroad passenger-car. The depth of the mow through 
which the pedestrians are floundering, is by no means 
The next engraving ts rs Place d’Armes in mebec, 
whine, bo snow is no novel: late 
fall, there was for a wonder a much uanti ie 
been antici from the latitude of the ea 
in the is the court house. 
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the prospect of a moderate season. The usual signs were enume- 
: rated: geese flying north instead of south, thin husks to the 
Indian corn, ete.,—the opinions of the oldest inhabitants, and of 
several Indian chiefs; but notwithstanding the 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
DARK HOURS. 


BY EDWARD HENRY. 


Ah, who can know the yearning 
Of the sorrow-stricken heart, 

As it finds at every turning 
Fresh cause for deeper smart. 

The hopes long years have cherished, 
And nurtured many a day, 

By one fell stroke have perished, 
Though seeming bright and gay. 


‘When prompted by ambition 

To gain some promised end, 
Just at the full fruition 

Some ruder blast may rend 
The idol of our being 

From ont our tightened grasp, 
And in the distance seeing, 

Tiave compassed seas to clasp: 


Like one in silent slumbers, 
Who finds a mansion bright, 
Where music’s flowing numbers, 

And heaven’s purest light, 

And flowers of beanty rarest, 
In spring's eternal green— 

From this, of visions fairest, 
He wakes to know the dream. 


But hope in winning measures 
Would point to realms above, 
Where evergiuring pleasures 
And God's abiding love 
For him of life so weary 
Are kept in precious store : 
And though this life is dreary, 
There's rest forever more. 


{Written for Ballon’s Pictorial.) 
KATE THORNTON. 


BY MARY MORRISON. 


* Love gives itself. and if not given, 
No pride, no beauty, state nor wit, 
Nor gold of earth, no gem of heaven, 
Can ever hope to purchase it.”’ 


“Pray, miss, what are your objections to him ?”’ inquired Mrs. 
Graham of her niece, Kate Thornton, as they sat together in the 
little parlor one warm afternoon, engaged in no very amicable 
conversation. 

“ My objections are these, aunt,” was the reply: “first, he is 
old enough to be my grandfather; second, he is cross and dis- 
agreeable ; and last and best of all, is that I hate him, and will 
never marry him.” 

Mrs. Graham’s dark eyes flashed, and her brows bent together 
in an ominous scow! at these words. Kate sat very unconscious- 
ly, rocking backwards and forwards, nothing daunted at the signs 
of anger, while her aunt proceeded : 

“ You speak like a foolish girl, as you are; vou have not sense 
cnough to appreciate Mr. Coverdale, and the offer which he makes 
you. He has talent, a high position in society, and great wealth, 
and what more could a sensible woman desire with a husband ?”’ 

“Love,” replied Kate, rather shortly. 

“But you would soon learn to love him, child. A woman 
easily learns to love a man who is kind to her, and anticipates all 
her wishes, as Mr. Coverdale would do, were you to become his 
wife.” 

Kate looked at her aunt rather incredulously. 

“Do you suppose that I should love a man just because he fed 
me well, and clothed me in purple, and fine linen? Besides,” 
added she, a little maliciously, “I am not sure even of that. I 
have heard that he neglected his first wife, and that she died ef a 
broken heart.” 

“Nonsense, Kate! I should think you would know better than 
to give credence to an idle village rumor.” 

“ Very likely it is not true,” replied Kate, nonchalantly. “I 
should not think there was a woman on earth who would break 
her heart for such a man as Mr. Coverdale.” 

“Kate,” retorted Mrs. Graham, “you provoke me beyond all 
bounds. Ilere you are, a portionless girl, with hardly a shilling 
to call her own, refusing a man like Mr. Coverdale. What is left 
for you, but teaching or some other drudgery, or marriage? 
What have you to give Mr. Coverdale, in comparison to that which 
he offers you?” 

“ Youth, some little beauty, and a heart,” said Kate, rising as 
she spoke. “There he comes, now, aunt; and mind what you 
tell him, for when he asks me I shall say—‘ No, never!’” And 
Kate Dhornten lefi the room as Mr. Coverdale stepped upon the 


piazza. 

‘The fire died away from Mrs. Graham's eyes, the frown disap- 
peared from her brow, as slic rose with the sweetest of smiles to 
weleome Mr. Coverdale. ‘The conversation between the two was 
long. Far from acquaimting him with the true state of Kate’s 
feelings towards him, she insinuated, though she did not really 
say, that her niece would in time accede to his wishes—that her 
seeming coldness and reluctance proceeded from the aversion 
which some young girls have to marriage, particularly with one a 
litde older than themselves (Kate was seventeen, Mr. Coverdale 
sixty), and with that faculty which some women possess, she 
talked till she deceived herself and Mr. Coverdale into believing, 
what both wished to be true. Mr. Coverdale left her, feeling con- 
vinoed that only time and a little attention on his part were neces- 
sary to win the hand of Kate Thornton. 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON. 


When Kate left her aunt at Mp. Coverdale’s approach, she saun- 
tered down the garden walk till she came to a grassy bank, where 
she seated herself at the foot of an apple-tree. The air was sweet 
with the perfume of the lilac and the flowering currant. The 
warm south wind just stirred the curls on her neck, and showered 
the falling appledlossoms like snow, upon her. It was spring 
with the world and the young girl. Kate leaned her head against 
the tree and looked at the long shadows which the afternoon sun 
cast upon the emerald grass. She thonght of her aunt and Mr. 
Coverdale. She remembered in all her battles with her aunt (and 
they had not been few), that however bold and brave she had been 
at first, she had been finally conquered—that her generous, out- 
spoken indignation had been no match for her aunt’s wily craft 
and perseverance; and as a shadow creeps over a sunny lake, a 
look of careful thought stole over her bright face. So absorbed 
was she in her own thonghts, that she heard not the steps on the 
soft grass behind her, and was first aware of the approach of a 
tall, manly figure by a kiss upon her upturned cheek. The new 
comer was rewarded for his pains (or his pleasure) by a smart 
box on his ear. 

“Not quite so hard next time, Kate,’’ said he, rubbing his face, 
as he seated himself beside her. 

“You richly deserve it, Ralph,” was the reply. “A thief, 
caught in the very act, mast expect a blow.” 

“ The blame is wholly yours, Kate; your cheek must not look 
so like a damask rose. I could not help it.” 

The rose on the girl’s cheek deepened, and for an instant a light 
gleamed in her eyes, which showed that she had a fourth reason 
for not marrying Mr. Coverdale, a little stronger, possibly, than 
any which she had given. 

“Pshaw !” said she, pettishly, as she felt the rising color. 

“I saw Mr. Coverdale and your aunt in the parlor, as I came 
by the window,” said Ralph. “I would not venture in, lest I 
should disturb a tete-a-tete—they looked so like a pair of lovers.” 

“Mr. Coverdale is not my aunt’s lover—he is mine.” 


“Your lover!” said Ralph, with an incredulous laugh. “ What 
does Mr. Coverdale want of such a girl as you are?” 

““To be his wife,” replied Kate. 

Ralph’s merriment forsook him at once. 

“But you will not, Kate ?’’ inquired he, a little anxiously. 

“T do not know,” replied she, for she was in a most provoking 
humor; “Mr. Coverdale has many desirable things—money, 


talent, position—” 

“ Everything that I lack,” interrupted Ralph, in a tone of bit- 
terness. 

Kate looked at him; an expression of pain on his face made 
her repent her teasing words. 


“But nothing that I wish,” continued she, with a voice and 
look which set Ralph’s mind completely at rest. 

Peace being restored, the two lovers (for such they were) sat 
together beneath the old apple-tree, while the sun went slowly 
down. The flood of golden glory which he poured over hill and 
dale, was not brighter or more beautiful than the light which warm 
and passionate love shed over their young hearts. Their words 
were few. Their very happiness.made them silent. At last Kate 
rose. 

“It is time to go in, Ralph.” 

“Stay a moment,” said he taking her hand. “ Kate,” continued 
he, gravely, “‘if a man has committed a great wrong, and is con- 
scious of it, what ought he to do?” 

Kate looked at him in surprise, but answered, without hesitation : 

“He should repent, and if possible make restitution.” 

“That is my own thought, fair confessor,” said he. “ Allow 
me to return what I have unjustly stolen,” and he bent down his 
head to kiss her; but when his lips had almost touched her check, 
both parties were startled bya loud laugh near them. Kate drew 
back, and Raiph looked around in confusion. 

“Don’t let me interrupt the proceeding,” said a tall stripling, 
stepping forward into sight. “I should think it might be a most 
agreeable occupation.” 

Kate blushed, and Ralph bit his lip with vexation, but both 
knew the intruder too well to show any anger at his unwelcome 


appearance. 

“Why, Will,” said Kate, recovering herself, “how came you 
home so soon? We did not expect you till to-morrow.” 

“No, I suppose not; but I did not wish to waste another day at 
Cambridge, and besides, I did wish to surprise you—surprises are 
always so agreeable,” added he, with a slight twinkle in his eyes. 
“ But don’t let us stand here; supper is waiting, and I am more 
than ready for it. Aunt was wondering where you were, Kate, 
and I volunteered to look for you, and considering all the circum- 
stances, you and Ralph ought to congratulate yourselves on having 
a discreet person like me for a messenger.” 

And to prove his discreetness, Will Thornton strode down the 
garden walks, leaving the lovers to follow slowly, and before 
Ralph had parted from Kate at the hedge, he had managed to ease 
his conscience, and perform the penance prescribed, by restoring 
four-fold that which he had unjustly taken. 

Perhaps it would now be well to acquaint the reader with the 
personages in our story. Kate Thornton and her brother Will, 
left orphans at an early age, were entrusted to the care of their 
aunt, Mrs. Graham, She was their guardian, and had the sole 
charge of their education. Their fortune was small, barely suili- 
cient to clothe and educate them. Mrs, Graham"was a shrowd, 
worldly woman. She early determined on her course. Will was 
to receive a good education, and then make his own way in the 
world, He was accordingly sent to the best schools, and now had 
just entered college, with the understanding that when he left it 
his litle fortune would be expended, and that he must for the 
future depend upon himself. 


With Kate her course was different. She was to make her for- 
tune by marriage. With this view, she was sent to fashionable 
boarding schools, and taught nothing but showy accomplishments, 
and those outside graces of manner which are supposed to be the 
most attractive to the other sex, and most conducive to the one 
great and desirable object of a woman’s life—a good marriage. 
A good marriage, in Mrs. Graham’s point of view, meant a mar- 
riage which had money and respectability as a solid basis. If any 
love could be had with these desirable things, why, well; if not, it 
was no great matter, one could get along very well without it. 
To give Kate a good useful education, to make her as indepen- 
dent as her brother, by opening a way for her to support herself 
by her own industry, would have seemed a very despisable thing 
to Mrs. Graham. If she proceeded in that way, it was very pro- 
bable Kate might be an old maid—girls brought up in that way 
often are—and Mrs. Graham hated old maids. 

So Kate Thornton’s naturally fine mind and talents were left 
uncultivated ; she had no real education excepting that which none 
of us can escape, and which comes from our daily life. The soil 
was rich, but it brought forth great weeds as well as lovely flowers. 

At sixteen, Kate’s pretended education was finished—she knew 
no useful thing, but she was pretty, graceful, and had a warm and 
affectionate heart. She dearly loved her brother Will, between 
whom and herself there was a striking resemblance, such as is 
sometimes seen between twins of one sex, but rarely between 
brother and sister. She loved still better Ralph Howard, a young 
man in the village, and it was the deep passionate love which she 
felt for him which had hitherto kept her heart pure and unstained 
by the worldly and contaminating maxims of her aunt. 


Mr. Coverdale, an elderly gentleman in the neighborhood, had 
lately appeared as a suitor for Kate’s hand. Mrs. Graham had 
described him well in her conversation with her niece. He had all 
that she claimed for him, but nothing more. He was mean, hard- 
hearted and unscrupulous. His old age was disagreeable and 
unlovely, and youth shuddered at the thonght of being united to it. 

Mrs. Graham was well aware of the love existing between Kate 
and Ralph Howard, but she knew that the young man was soon to 
leave the village, and she trusted to time and absence, to her own 
craft, and Mr. Coverdale’s perseverance, to accomplish her desired 
purpose. ‘Was she, a woman of fifty, to be foiled by a girl of 
seventeen 

Ralph Howard went away, and Kate sadly missed the sunshine 
with which a beloved face gilds the commonest daily life. She 
felt, too, as if, in despite of all her efforts, an invisible web was 
being woven around her. She could not take a quiet stroll in the 
fields or woods but Mr. Coverdale was sure to join her. At the 
church door, at the post-office, at the store, she saw ever his un- 
welcome face. No matter how cross or ungracious she was, how 
fast or slow she walked, he would not be shaken off. She might 
as well have thought of escaping from her own shadow. Then, 
too, the reports in the village. People congratulated her on her 
approaching marriage, and tatked of the whole affair as a settled 
thing. When she indignantly denied it, they would only shake 
their heads and smile, as if they knew better about it than she did. 
Kate’s patience was sorely tried, and at last she listened to their 
remarks in sullen silence. 

Will Thornton passed his vacation like most young college stu- 
dents, idly lounging about, tormenting the servants, teasing his 
aunt and sister when no better amusement offered. One morning 
he came into Kate’s room with a letter in his hand, which he 
tossed carelessly into her lap, saying : 

« Just read that, Kate, and see what you think of it.” 

The letter was from one of Will’s fellow-students; the latter 
part of it, however, particularly interested Kate. 

“Is it possible,” so the letter ran, “that your pretty sister is 
going to marry that old Coverdale? I heard the report some 
time ago, but did not believe it. Yesterday I saw him in the 
street, and taxed him with it—just for fun, you know, to see what 
the old fellow would say. To my Surprise he did not deny it, but 
grinned and looked as sheepish as a young beau. What a pity, 
Will! Is it too late to help it? I know he is as rich as a Jew, 
but ought money to buy everything ?” 

Kate’s eyes flashed. She crumpled the letter in her hand, and 
muttered : 

“ What a confounded old fool !” 

“Then you don’t mean to marry him?” inquired Will, with 
mock gravity. 

He would have proceeded further, but a glance at Kate's faco 
showed him that she was not to be teased now. He changed his 
tone, and spoke to her with so much sympathy and love, that 
Kate found herself doing what she would never dreamed of, mak- 
ing him her confidant, and pouring out to him all her troubles and 
perplexities. The counsels of a youth of fifteen are not likely to 
be very wise or prudent, but in this case whatever they were, they 
smoothed Kate’s angry brow, and she was soon laughing merrily 
at some conceit of the boy. , 

When Will left his sister he went to his own room, and in de- 
spite of his often expressed opinion that letter-writing was a hor- 
rid bore, he wrote a long epistle to Ralph Howard. When ho 
had finished, he looked at it with some satisfaction. “ It is the first 
step that costs,” muttered he. Kate would never do it herself ; 
and part of the proposition must come from him.” 

A few weeks passed away. A strange change had come over” 
Kate Thornton. Whether some unaccountable whim or caprice, 
80 often attributed te women, had taken possession of her, wheth- 
er her aunt’s wiles, or Mr. Coverdale’ perseverance were grad- 
ually accomplishing their ends, was not known, but Kate no long- 
er showed any aversion to his society. Sho never left the room 
when he entered, or shunned him in the street. When ho pre- 
sumed upon her indifference, and sought to stand upon a more 
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friendly footing with her, she did not repulse him, and only when 
he offered her costly presents did she refuse them. 

As hunters encircle a large tract of country and drive their 
gattie towards the centre, and to its own destruction, so did Mrs. 
Graham surround Kate with her toils and snares ; but no hunter 
ever approached his victim with more caution and circumspection 
than she ded the subject of marriage. When she received no flat 
refasal to her insinuations, and inuendoes, she grew bolder, and 
presuming upon the marriage as a fixed affair, wished to know 
how soon it was to take place. To her astonishment, Kate an- 
swered, “If she was going to marry Mr. Coverdale she did not 
care when.” 

Construing this answer in accordance with her own wishes, 
Mrs. Graham set about preparing for the bridal troussean in good 
earnest. She met with no opposition from Kate, who seemed at 
last to have given herself up to her destiny. But her temper, 
never any of the best, was fitful and capricious, and Coverdale 
felt the full force of it. She treated him like a slave, but the 
slave consoled himself in his servitude, by the thought of the rights 
he should soon enjoy as a master. 

The wedding drew near. The dressmaker stood before Kate, 
scissors and satin in hand. 

“ Bat, Miss Thornton, I should not like to make it in that way,” 
said she, in an expostulating tone. “I never saw one made so, 
and I do not think it would look well.” 

“ Make it as I tell you,” said Kate. 

The dressmaker hesitated. Mrs. Graham entered the room; 
she appealed to her. 

“Miss Kate wishes her wedding dress cut in a very queer way. 
I do not like to do it, It will be spoiled—such beautiful satin, 


too 


How does she wish it made 

“ Why, marm, very large and long, trailing four inches, open 
in front, high in the throat, and sleeves long enough to hide her 
hands. It will look more like a night-gown than a wedding dress.” 

“ Why Kate, my love,” said her aunt. 

Kate turned towards Mrs. Graham with no very pleasant 
expression on her face. 

“ As long as you have made the marriage to please you,” said 
she, bitterly, “I will have the dress made to please me. If I 
marry a grandfather, I will dress like a grandmother.” 

Mrs. Graham was a little afraid of her niece sometimes ; though 
she thought she had her under her control, she was never quite 
sure of it. 

“O, have the dress made after your own fashion,’’ said she. 
“T have nothing to say about it,” and the dress was cut according 
to Kate’s orders, much to the dressmaker’s chagrin and mortifica- 


tion, which was not at all diminished when she saw the bridal veil, 
which Kate had purchased, and which she declared was thick 


enough for a pocket handkerchief, and she wondered how any girl, | 


as pretty as Kate Thornton, could wish to make herself look so 
like a fright on her wedding night. 

To-morrow was the bridal day. Kate’s restlessness increased, 
but now her chief anxiety seemed to be lest her brother should 


not arrive in season for the wedding. Late in the afternoon she 


stood on the piazza watching for him, and the fading autumn | 


leaves fell silently at her feet. At last she saw him walking slow- 
ly down the hill with Ralph Howard by his side. 
came on Kate’s pale cheek as Ralph approached and took her by 
the hand. 

“ You see, Kate,” said he, in a tone in which no emotion was 
perceptible, “though not an invited guest, I have come to your 
wedding.” 

“ You are right, Ralph,”’ was the reply. 
ried without you.” 

There was nothing in the words or tone which could have 
alarmed the most jealous lover, much less one so obtuse and self- 
sutistied as Mr. Coverdale. What had become of the passionate 
love which had flowered in their hearts in the glad spring time? 
Had it faded away and been forgotten, like the falling apple 
blossoms 

The morning was bright and beautiful. A light haze shrouded 
the distant hills, and every tree and shrub was beautiful with the 
melancholy beauty of autumn. Kate had desired to be left alone 
for the day. She wished to see no one, and especially refused to 
be visible to Mr. Coverdale. She wished no assistance at her 
toilet, and when urged by her aunt, she peremptorily declined, 
saying that she could arrange her own dress, and should not leave 
her room till the minister arrived. 

Mrs. Graham passed a most uneasy day. This freak of Kate’s 
filled her with anxiety. Kate would have no bridesmaids, but 
allowed her aunt to invite what guests she pleased. Mrs. Graham 
would have delighted in crewding her rooms with people, but she 
had a lurking fear that Kate might do or say something contrary 
to all established rules of propriety or decorum ; she therefore con- 
tented herself with only asking forty or fifty dear friends who 
must come. Several times. during the day she passed by Kate’s 
room and listened at the door. All was. quiet within. Once she 
ventured to kneck and ingaire if she wished anything, But she 
received so quick and ungracious. a reply that she did not ven- 
ture te repeat the experiment. Towards.evening, as- she was sit- 
ting im the parlor, heartily wishing the ceremeny was over, Will 
Thornton passed by the doer, but seeing her, turned back and 
said : 

Aunt, Ldo not like this. wedding. It should not go on, if 
Kate had not assured me with her own lips that she loves the mam 
she is about to marry. I can’t and wont see her married though.” 
And in spite ef Mrs. Graham ’s. expostulations, he strode out of 
the garden, and took his way toward the wood. 

Mr. Coverdale came at last, in ne very good humer, which dis- 


“T could not be mar- 


position was not materially improved by being obliged to wait 
outside of Kate’s door till the guests had assembled, and the min- 
ister had arrived. Then Mrs. Graham knocked again : 

“ Kate, the minister has come,” said she. “ We are waiting 
for you.” 

The bolt of the door was withdrawn ; the door opened quickly, 
and Kate appeared clothed in her bridal attire, with the veil hang- 
ing about, and almost concealing her face. Without a word, she 
took Mr. Coverdale’s proffered arm, and the ill-assorted pair 
walked slowly down the stairs, and through the assembled guests. 

Mrs. Graham breathed a little more freely, as she saw them 
standing together. The victory was almost won. The bride, too, 
looked better than she feared ; the dress was not so unbecoming 
and hideous after all. It fell in long, graceful folds to the floor, 
concealing her feet, but had the effect of making her look much 
taller than usual, and probably impeded her movements, for she 
thought she had never seen Kate look so awkward. The tips of 
her white gloved fingers alone were visible through the long 
sleeves of her dress. The bride appeared greatly moved. The 
folds of her veil trembled with her agitation, which visibly in- 
creased—an agitation which showed itself not im tears, but in low, 
half-smothered laughter. The minister hesitated, and Mrs. 
Graham stepped forward towards her niece. 

“ My dear Kate,” said she, “ pray control—” 

She drew back in astonishment and indignation, for on a nearer 
inspection, she discovered beneath the folds of the veil, not the 
features of her niece, but those of her nephew, Will Thornton ! 


Words cannot express the rage of Mrs. Graham and Mr. Cov- | 


erdale at finding themselves such dupes—a rage which seemed to 
afford fresh delight to the ungracious Will. The wedding guests 


soon dispersed, some sharing the feelings of the enraged bride- 
groom and aunt, others more disposed to join in the merriment of 
the boy bride. 

When Will Thornton had pretended to leave the house to avoid 
the wedding, he had only walked a few paces toward the wood, 
then turned back and cautiously approached the house, climbed up 
the elm tree by Kate’s window, and by the aid of its friendly 
branches swung himself lightly into her chamber. 

“T am so glad you have come,” said Kate. “I don’t half like 
it, however. I wish you had let me manage my own way, and 
have gone off quietly.” 

“Q, nonsense,” rejoined Will. “They want a wedding—do 
let them have one. Besides, they both deserve to have some trick 
played off upon them for persecuting you.” 

He went to the glass and began to shave very slowly from his 
upper lip the soft down, which he called a mustache. He evident- 
ly considered it a great sacrifice, for turning to his sister, he said : 


“ Kate, there is not another woman on earth that I would do it 
for but you.” 

“IT am much obliged, truly,” said she, laughing; “but make 
haste, Will. It is almost time for Ralph to come, and I must 
dress you first.” 


“Well, then, begin to deck the lamb for the sacrifice,” said | 
: | than can be commanded at present. 


Will. ‘I hope I shall not be obliged to sit here long, it will be 
most confounded stupid work.” 


The toilet was no easy matter. Will objected to so much 


| flammery, but Kate assured him not a single article could be dis- 


A faint color | 


pensed with, if he wished to make his disguise perfect. Most of 


who does not love him, and against her will, deserves a greater 
eer than the mortification he has experienced to-night. I 

ave no pity for him. I have chosen for myself, and while you 
are reading this I am no longer Kate Thornton bat Kate Howard.” 


It was many years before Mrs. Graham forgave her niece. By 
one of fortune’s strange freaks, she afterwards became the wife of 
Mr. Coverdale, and possibly her own experience in that once envi- 
able situation may have made her look upon Kate’s condact in a 
different light. She led a wretched life with him, and found that 
neither his talents nor his money brought cither honor, happiness, 
or even outward respect. 

Kate and Ralph were as happy together as two people who 
truly love each other can be. Their life was not altogether 
sanshine. They had their griefs and cares, as well as their joys 
and pleasures, but they had the satisfaction of sharing them with 
each other. A true and pure love elevated and refined Kate’s 
character, and made her a good and noble woman. 

Will Thornton always looked back upon the trick which he 
played upon his aunt with rognish satisfaction, and when Kate, in 
after years, expressed regret for her part in it, he declared it was 
all out of pure envy at the extraordinary sensation which he 
created as a bride. 


> 


MUSICAL ANIMAIA, 
The fabled feasts of Orpheus are not, perhaps, so wonderous as 


they at first appear. Certain notes, for example, sounded on a 
flute or other wind instrument, will cause a dog to set up a la- 
mentable howl, evidently from the pain it prodaces, either in the 
ear itself, or the nerves connected with it. The war-horse seems 


| to derive new life and vigor from the sound of the dram and tram- 
| pet; and at the circus, two horses will not pace regularly without 


all, he rebelled against the wig, the veil and the flowers; he was | 
sure the whole concern would tumble off his head before he reached | 


the bottom of the stairs, and he walked across the room twi¢e, 
wagging his head to prove his assertion. 

“Do pray be still, Will,’’ said Kate ; “ somebody will hear you. 
And mind how you hold your fan.” 

“T wont hold it at all,” said he. “I should let it drop, and 
then with my usual gallantry, try to pick it up, and some of these 
confounded stitches would give way—just hear them now.”” And 
he maliciously brought his arms forward to the imminent danger 
of the back of the satin dress. 

“Don’t bother me, Will. Don’t you see in what a hurry I am. 
There, I hear Ralph’s whistle ;” and Kate put the last touches to 
her own dress, which was an exact imitation of Betsey’s, a servant 
girl who lived in the village, and was the intimate friend of Mrs. 
Graham’s cook. 

A bright pink calico dress, black shoes and white stockings, a 
gay, green shawl, and a dark blue bonnet effectually disguised 
Kate. She listened a m it to be sure no one was near, then 
stealing softly down stairs met Ralph at the garden gate, where 
he-was standing in a blue woolen frock, with a large basket on his 
arm. Mrs. Graham saw them both as they walked slowly down 
the road, and wondered why Betsey had not staid to the wed- 
ding. The pair went to Mrs. Howard’s where they changed their 
attire for more suitable travelling clothes. They then proceeded 
to New York, where in a few hours the real wedding took place. 

Will Thornton found it rather tedious waiting in full dfess. He 
dared not move after Kate had left him, lest he should disarrange 
his attire. And it was only the thought of his aunt’s disecomfiture 
and Mr. Coverdale’s anger that reconciled him to his situation. 
His aunt’s rage, after her guests had departed, exceeded even his 
expectations. She gave loose to her indignation in words of bit- 
ter reproach, and forbade her graceless nephew ever to show his 
face im herlouse again. Will told her very coolly, “that he had 
no intention of doing so—that in future he should probably spend 
his vacations with Ralph and Kate on the banks of the Hudson.” 

When Mrs. Graham retired to her room she found there a note 
ftom: Kate. [tran thus : 

““T have no excuses ae aunt, for the step which I 
have taken. You, knowing that | leved another, endeavored to 
force me into a marriage with a man whom I neither loved nor 
respected. Such a fate, thank Heaven, I have eseaped! And 
Mr. Coverdale, too, 2 man who would knowingly marry a woman 


music. Outrageous bulls have likewise, in several instances, heen 
calmed into gentleness by music. Of this musical feeling in oxen, 
Mr. Southey gives a singular instance in his letters from Spain. 
The carts of Corunna make so loud and disagreetble a creaking 
with their wheels, from the want of oil, that the governor once is- 
sued an order to have them greased ; but it was speedily revoked, 
on the petition of the carters, who stated that the oxen liked the 
sound, and would not draw without its music. Even fish, apon 
good authority, independent of the amphion and the dolphin, and 
of the old harper, who, as the ballad has it, “‘ harped a fish ont of 
the salt water,” are said to have shown signs of being affected by 
music ; and seals crowded to hear a violin, as we are told by Mr. 
Laing, in his voyage to Spitzbergen. Scoresby, janior, also tells 
us that music, particularly a person whistling, draws them to the 
surface, and induces them to stretch their necks to the utmost ex- 
tent so as to prove a snare, by bringing them within reach of the 
shooter. ‘“‘Gaudebant carmine phoce,” says Valerius Flaccus ; 
which Sir Walter Scott translates : 


** Rude Heiskar’s seals through surges dark, 
Will long pursue the minstrels bark.” 
N. Y. Atlas. 


— + > 
GOLD IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


Whatever may have been the source whence the ancients ob- 
tained their gold, there is abundant evidence that this metal was 
admired and valued by them much as it is at the present day. 
Many of the accounts given in early writers dazzle us into the 
supposition that the stores of gold in those days were much larger 
Thus Semiramis is said to 
have erected statues of Jupiter, Jomo and Rhea, forty feet in 
height, and made of beaten gold. Drinking-vessels made of gold, 
and weighing twelve hundred talents, are also spoken of. ‘The 
sumptuous displays of precions metals in the palaces of the great 
were frequently alluded to; but it has been aptly observed that 
the quantity diffused among the bulk of the English population at 
the present day would make a sum total far outbidding the golden 
wealth of those earlier days; though less obvious and glittering 
from being so much more ditfused.—Art (rallery. 
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EASTERN SWORDS. 


There have been some curious features connected with the sword 
manufacture in early times. ‘The Damascus blades, and the ‘To- 
ledo blades, have each in its own particular sphere acquired great 
fume for their excellence ; the keenness of the edge and the exten- 
sive and perfect clasticity having been carried in them to the ut- 
most point. We have all read of Orientals wearing their swords 
twisted round their waists, or even coiled up in their turbans, so 
great was their elasticity ; and swords have been made so keen as 
to cut a silk shawl in two, while resting lightly on the edge. Such, 
at least, have been the reported wonders; but the Easterns may 
probably in this, as in many other matters, embellish their stories 
a little —CGaltery of Art. 

¢ Bom 


Such is the condition of life, that something is always wanting 
to happiness. In youth we have warm hopes, which are soon 
blasted by rashness and negligence ; and great designs, which are 
defeated by inexperience. In age, we have knowledge and _ pru- 
dence, without spirit to exert, or motives to prompt them. We arc 
able to plan schemes and regulate measures, but have not time 
remaining to bring them to completion.— Martyn. 


DOLLAR. 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 


IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


(> There are one hundred pages of reading matter in each number of 
Balion’s Dollar Monthly. 

(> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous illustrations also em- 
bellieh each number. 

(> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for the an- 
precedented price of one dollar! 

> It is S such a work as any father, brother, or friend, would imtro- 

. ily circle. 

“> we at eee it is fresh, original, and what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazinein the world. 

(7 It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sixteen years experience 
on the Boston press. 

Cr Bevoted co news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, miscellany, 
wit and humor. 

(> Bach number contains original articles from more than feenty regular 


t 
i Poougt lished but two years, it has reached the extraordinary cir- 
cula 

> a person “ceding ote doliar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 
the Magazine for one year; or any person sending us ¢/ght subscribers and 
eight dollars, at one time, shall receive the mith copy gratis. - 

BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


WESTERN PENITENTIABY, ALLEGHANY CITY, NEAR PITTSBURG, PENN. 


VIEWS IN PITTSBURG, PA. 


We present on this and the next page a fine series of views, 
taken on the spot expressly for our Pictorial, by Mr. Kilburn, illus- 
trating several points of interest in and near the flourishing city of 
Pittsburg. The first view delineates the famous Western Peniten- 
tiary of the State of Pennsylvania, a strong castellated building, 
situated in Alleghany City, which communicates with Pittsburg by 
means of three substantial bri , built on piers. It is an im- 
mense structure, in the Roman style of architecture, and is located 
on the western border of the city. It was completed in 1827, at 
a cost of $183,000. In the rear of our view, on the left, is seen 
the building of the 24 ward public school. The second view de- 
lineates the noble bridge which crosses the Monongahela River, 
connecting Birmingham with Pittsburg. It is 1500 feet long, is a 
noble structure, and highly creditable to the city. One of the 
famous river steamboats is accurately delineated in the foreground. 
The spectator will not fail to notice the long columns of smoke 
which are so characteristic of this busy place. The total consump- 
tion of coal for the city in 1854, was 22,305,000 bushels—enough 
to account for a cloudy canopy. The next engraving represents 
the Pittsburg Court House, on Grant’s Hill. It is a splendid edi- 
fice, and stands in a commanding situation, and is one of the 
many beautiful buildings for which the city is celebrated. It is a 
massive stone structure, of the Grecian Ionic order, 165 feet 
long and 100 feet deep, with a very handsome portico in front. 
The dome is 37 feet in diameter at the base, and elevated 148 feet 
from the ground, so that from the top a magnificent view of the 
city and its environs is obtained. Its architectural proportions are 
paertacularly fine, and its elevated position adds much to its general 
effect. A portion of the jail appears, directly in the rear of this 
building. Our next view depicts the custom house and post-office, 
another fine, substantial building, in the design of which utility has 
very properly been kept in view. It is located at the corner of 
Smithfield and Fifth Streets, is built of freestone, and cost some 
$115,000. There are many beautiful church edifices in the city. We 
have selected for illustration a very fine specimen—the Frst Pres- 
byterian church, a beautiful structure, with two graceful towers. 
Another church of which we present a view, is the German Catho- 


Rivers, which here unite to form the Ohio, 357 miles west of Philadel 
Besides the interest which attaches to it as one of the most flourishing cities 
of the United States, there are historical associations attached to it. Here 
stood in the last century, Fort Du Quesne, a French rn erected in 
1754. In 1758, an English expedition marched against this fort, which was 
regarded by George Washington, then a young man, as the key to the West. 
Captain Grant, encamped on what has since been called Grant’s Hill, where 
the court house now stands, was attacked and defeated by a combined force 
of French and Indians from Fort Du Quesne. The approach of Gen. Forhes, 
however, at the head of 2600 men, dismayed the victors, who set fire to the 
fort and retreated. The victorious English and colonial entered the 
—— on the 25th of November, and named it Pittsburg, in honor of William 
itt, then prime minister of England. The town began to be settled in 1765, 
became a country town in 1791, was incorporated as a borough in 1804, and 
chartered as a city in 1816. On the 10th of April, 1845, $9,000,000 worth of 
property was destroyed by a fire, which, however, did not crush the 
resources or energies of the inhabitants. The population in 1810 was only 
4768, but in the beginning of 1853 the city and its suburbs reckoned 110,241 
inhabitants. Pittsburg stands upon a triangular plain, enclosed by the Alle- 
ghany and Monongahela Rivers and by several hills. In its outline and gen- 
eral features it has been thought to resemble the city of New York. Along 
the Monongahela River, the streets were laid out at nght angles to each o her. 
The same plan was also adopted on the Alleghany side—the streets extend- 
ing either parallel or perpendicular to the river. space included within 
limits was found inadequate to the accommodation of the population, 
and hence Alleghany City and Winchester, situated directly opposite the junc- 
tion of the Alleghany River with the Ohio, and Birmingham, on the left 
bank of the Monongahela, have sprung into existence. The business and 
interests of these places are identical. The surrounding hills are filled with 
iron, coal and limestone, the working of which constitutes the chief cmp!oy- 
ment of the inhabitants. These hills are generally — in form and pre- 
sent a variety of age combinations. In fact, all the environs of Pi:ts- 


burg are remarkable for their beauty and fertility. The city is principally 


Knox. 


BRIDGE OVER THE MONONGAHELA RIVER, PITTSBURG, PENN. 


lic on Liberty Street, Alleghany City, which presents avery unique ; built of brick, and the only drawback to a residence here arises 
appearance, and forms a pleasing contrast with the usual style of 
church building. The towers remind us of some of the Greek 
churches in Moscow, Russia. Pittsburg, as our readers are aware, 
is situated at the confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela 


CUURT HUUSE, ON GRANT'S HILL, PITTSBURG, PENN. 


ate 


rom the fumes of the bituminous coal, of which, as we have seen, 
vast quantities are consumed. Our engravings have given the 
reader some idea of the architectural beauty of the public edifices, 
but a delineation of all of them would occupy an entire number 
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CUSTOM HOUSE, PITTSBURG, PENN. 


of our publication. The principal benevolent institutions of the 
city.are the Merey Hospital, the Western Pennsylvania Hospital, 
the United States Marine Hospital, the House of Refuge, and the 
poor houses of Alleghany and Pittsburg. Among the literary 
and educational institutions may be mentioned the theological 
seminary of the Associate Reformed Church, in Pittsburg, and the 
Western Theological Seminary in Alleghany City. The Mercan- 
tile Library, and other literary associations of Pittsburg are quite 
noted. There are upwards of fifty schools in the city, with 12,000 
papils. There are some twenty-five newspaper and periodical 
publishing offices in Pittsburg, and the city supports, we believe, 
twelve dailies. There are two or three newspapers in Alleghany 


place that 
within it. 
Pittsburg. 


the latest published 
statistical account to 
which we have ac- 
cess, the manufac- 
tures of the city and 


FIRST PRESBYIERIAN CHURCH, PITTSBUR3, PENN. 


be obtained with little expenditure of labor and capital. 
respect there is no place in the world so favored. According to 


City. A Chamber of Commerce was established in Pittsburg in 
1850. It is dangerous, howeyer, to attempt the statistics of a | 

ws so rapidly, and has such elements of prosperity 
here is no limit to the manufacturing capability of 
Wood, coal, and ores abound in the vicinity, and may 


In this 


vicinity employ 400 steam engines. One 


of the largest establishments : the Fort: 


Pitt works, which, in 1853, consumed 
3225 tons of pig and wrought iron, pro- 
ducing, among other things, 10 blast cylin- 


GERMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, ALLEGHANY CITY. 


ders, 10 first class steam engines, and 150 | 
freight cars. Several iron steamers have | 


been built at these works ; and from 1842 
to 1847 there were cast, bored and mount- 
ed here.633.¢annon, weighing in all, 1787 
tons, and 22,189 shot and shell. 
amount of pi 
consumed in 

mated as follows : For steam engine foun- 
dries, 9250 tons; other foundries, 19,275 
tons ; and rolling mills, 93,850 tons ; total, 
127,375 tons. people of Pittsburg are 
largely in the copper mines of 


iron, blooms and scraps, 


ittsburg, in 1853, was esti- | 


The total | 


| 


| Lake Superior. One copper-smelting establishment, consuming 


1000 tons of Lake Superior ore annually, is in operation here. 
There are forty salt wells in the vicinity of Pittsburg, producing 
from 6000 to 30,000 bushels of salt annually. We have not space 
to enumerate the various manufactures, such as glass, cotton, 
cloth, chairs, oil cloths, surveying iustruments, Venetian blinds, 
etc., carried on here. According to the census of 1850, there 


were 819 manufacturing establishments in Pittsburg, and 120 in 
Alleghany City, employing 10,253 hands, and producing goods to 
the value of $11,883,427. In 1854 the manufactures amounted to 
$20,990,338. The commerce of the port is very extensive. By 
means of navigable waters, railways and canals, it stretches its 
arms to the east, west, north and south. When the various rail- 
ways now in progress are completed, Pittsburg will be the ter- 
minus of nine distinct and independent routes, of which five will 
be trunk lines. In steam tonnage it is the third city in the Union, 
being surpassed only by New York and New Orleans. January 
Ist, 1854, the steam tonnage of the port was put down at 75.505 
tons. The limits of our article have only permitted us to take a 
uate glance at the immense business of this thriving city. 

olumes might be occupied with its statistics and details. No 
traveller, American or foreign, should fail to visit it, and person- 
ally examine it. It affords a most interesting field of study, ant 
unites @ great variety of attractions, in the city proper, its suburbs, 
the adjoining landscape, the mines, etc. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
THE POET’S GRAVE. 


BY JOHN CARTER. 


Lay him beside the murmuring rill, 
While the bright waters as they play 
Make sweetest harmony, and fill 
The air with music night and day. 


But raise no stone above his grave 
To tell his fortune or his woe ; 
There let the vine in silence wave, 

The summer breezes gently blow. 


But up the harp, whose song of love 
No more shall ease his aching breast : 

He’s joined the angel-band above— 
And passed to his eternal rest. 


And when the summer wind shall blow 
Among the vines that r-und him wave, 
O, may it whisper soft and low, 
A requiem o’er the songster’s grave. 


» 


[Translated from the German for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE FORTUNES OF THE GREAT. 


BY E. 8. SMITH. 


Tue bells of Ghent were ringing a merry peal, flags and ban- 
ners hung from steeple and tower, and the streets were overflowing 
with citizens dressed in their holiday attire. It was the birthday 
of the mighty emperor who had first seen the light Within its walls, 
and though to-day was not even the hundredth time of its celebra- 
tion, yet it could not pass without extraordinary festivity. 

Our attention, however, is not to be called to a scene of mirth 
or rejoicing, nor have we to chronicle the fate of one whose name 
threw a lustre over the place of her birth. But whatever were 
her failings, and they were not few nor light, who will say that 
they were not atoned for by the severity of her destiny? Whilst, 
then, the sounds of rejoicing were at their height, we must notice 
a heavy travelling carriage drawn by four horses, which came 
slowly lumbering along as it entered the gates of Ghent. It was 
an equipage that evidently belonged to some one of rank, for the 
mouldings were richly gilded, and the windows were of Venetian 
giass—in those days a great luxury. But it had seen its best days. 
The coat-of-arms, which nearly covered its panels, were scarcely 
any longer legible; the gildings were tarnished, and the horses, by 
their want of condition, showed that they were not fed by a pam- 
pering hand. ‘Two ladies occupied the inside, one of whom, des- 
pite of her fifty years, might still have been called handsome. 
Her face and complexion betrayed her southerly extraction, and 
though her features were clouded with grief, there flashed forth 
every now and then from her eyes a glance of pride and self-con- 
sciousness. Her companion was a younger person, and altogether 
more feminine in appearance, but still the expression of her face 
was of high spirit struggling with dreadful exhaustion. Eight 
days only before the time we write of, her fair head had fallen in 
effigy by the hand of the headsman. Outside the carriage sat 
two female attendants, with a young page, and one who seemed to 
show to the full the wretchedness which was depicted upon the 
faces of his mistresses. It was an old man, whose hair was al- 
ready white; whilst the velvet-laced coat which he wore accorded 
well by its threadbare look with the faded splendor of the equi- 
page. ‘The time had been when the travellers might have expect- 
ed similar sounds of rejoicings to greet their ears, a concourse of 
people and the ringing of bells, and all in honor of themselves. 
Alas ! those days were past. Just once the elder lady had allowed 
the noise to attract her attention to the street, but her look was 
speedily withdrawn. The carriage at length stopped, and the page 
descended to the window to ask the direction the carriage was to 
take. 

“To a hotel, Panlo—it matters not which.” 

Soon after, however, as the carriage was again rumbling on, a 
sign caught the eye of the elder lady, and the checkstring was 
hastily pulled. It was of a second-rate inn, and her companion 
asked, with surprise : 

What, here 

“ And why not?” said the lady, slowly. “It is the sign of the 
Helpful Mother of God. We are deserted by all; perchance the 
blessed virgin will shicld me from the eyes of the world, and offer 
me a retreat where I may close my eyes in peace.” 

We resume the history afier the lapse of seven months. In the 
window of a small house in the street de la Cruse, a light might 
have been noticed burning deep into the night; within the small, 
scantily-furnished apartment whence it issued, were four people 
standing mournfully around a bed, on which lay some one sick 
unto death. ‘The elderly lady whom we have seen before, and an 
old attendant whom we recognize by his faded velvet coat and 
white hair, were two of these ; the others were a sister of a religious 
order and a celebrated physician of Ghent. The patient we have 
also seen before. She was a lady whose features still showed 
signs of beauty, though worn down low with bodily and mental 
suffering. 

“ Doctor,” said the elder lady, her eyes swollen with weeping, 
“ you say then that there is really no hope ?”’ 

“ It is a light about to be quenched,” he answered. “Human 
skill is of no avail here.” 

“ There is then no hope ?” 

“A miracle alone could save her, and,” he added in a low 
tone, “this is not the age ef miracles.” 

“ And I do not hope,” the lady answered, afier a pause. “You 


told me she would dic. These eighteen years you have told me 
truly all that was to come to pass—al] my misfortunes. Just 
Heaven, when will my cup of sorrow be full! How soon will thy 
wrath change to compassion !” 

There was along silence. The doctor was the first to speak. 

“‘ Heavy indeed must have been the blow which brought one so 
young as she is into this situation.” . 

“You are right. "Tis no light matter to have to leave coun- 
try, children, friends, to escape the scaffold; yet so it has been ; 
she had spoken against the king and parliament. The tiger in 
human shape, not satisfied with having driven me forth into exile, 
must also kill my dearest, my only friend. Poor, unfortunate Isa- 
bella! death is the penalty you must pay for your devotion to one 
deserted by all beside.” 

The invalid opened her eyes ; her half-glazed look dwelt for a 
moment upon the speaker ; a placid smile played along her pal- 
lid lips; she sighed ; it was a gentle sigh, but with it her spirit 
departed. All was hushed ; no sob or expression of grief broke 
the silence. The mourner had sunk upon her knees, and her 
face was buried in her hands. It was a spasm of woe. At 
length she rose: and after gazing a moment on the face of the 
departed, her hands firmly clasped together, she stooped and im- 
printed a kiss on the forehead of the corpse. Then turning round, 
and drawing her figure to its full height, whilst her eyes sparkled, 
and her whole form seemed dilated : 

“Triumph, vile priest!’ she half screamed ; “ add another to 
your list of victims. Treacherous villain! cowardly assassin ! 
take a woman’s bitter curse—a curse,” she articulated slowly, 
“heard by,those blessed spirits who. are even now wafting the 
soul of his victim to the courts of heaven. With her it is well,” 
she added, after a pause, “ but I remain here deserted by all.” 

The old domestic threw himself at her feet. 

“By all; but no, not by me.” 

“My faithful Mascali,” she said, motioning him to rise ; and 
her grief at length found vent’in tears. 

The day was breaking, and with a low obeisance, the doctor 
and the servant had left the room. The old lady had sank into an 
arm-chair, whilst the Beguine, kneeling at the side of the bed, was 
offering up prayers for the soul of the departed. 

It was high noon, when a gentle knock came to the door, and 
Mascali silently entered. 

“Your grace,” he said, “his majesty, the king, is below, and 
would wait upon you.” 

“Is his accursed favortte with him ?” 

“‘ She is in attendance.” 

“I will see the king; but understand, alone.” 

A moment afterwards, Mascali opened the door for a young 
man, richly dressed, who sank upon his knee, as he became aware 
of the lady’s presence. 

“‘ Mascali, a seat for his majesty, and leave us.” 

Mascali retired. ; 

“Veramente, I was not prepared for this visit,” said the lady, 
bitterly. “I thought you had yet delicacy enough remaining to 
have spared me this.” 

“‘T have been calumniated.” 

“With words! It were idle when deeds speak for themselves. 
Your latest deed has proved sufficient ; comfort yourself with the 
thought that you need do no more.” 

“ Did you but know—” 

“I know enough, quite enough, too much. I know that whilst 
your friends were shedding their blood for you, you were a base 
coward, and ran away. I know that you have entered into a 
treaty with your most implacable enemy, the principal stipulation 
in which is that I am to be given up. I know, too, that lam your 
mother, or naught could make me even suppose that you were the 
son of the bravest of monarchs, whose blood is already tainted by 
your infamous cowardice.” 

“This is too much,” cried the king, springing up. 

“ You can get into a passion then yet! Is there, then, a single 
spark of courage still left ?” 

“O, I know the countess hates me, and never ceases to calum- 
niate me; but, by ——, she shall answer it.” 

“Yes, I know you have courage to face a woman.” 

“‘ As I hope for salvation, I will be revenged upon her.” 

The lady rose, drew back the curtains of the bed, and, with a 
contemptuous smile, she said, slowly : 

“There, then, revenge yourself upon her corpse.” 

The color left the king’s face; he staggered a pace or two back- 
ward, and laid a hand upon the speaker as if for support. She 
drew back, as if from the touch of pollution. 

“‘ What, I serve as a prop for you! Away with you instantly. 
Rid me of your presence.” 

The monarch reeled towards the door, and the lady’s glance 
followed him till he was gone. 

“ The miserable creature !” she exclaimed. “And yet he can 
call me mother!” 

The next morning a chapel in the church of St. Baron was 
hung with black. In the middle stood a catafalque ornamented 
with a count’s coronet; beside it stood the lady in prayer, and 
behind her Mascali, a page, and two female attendants in deep 

mourning. On it was written: “Pray for the soul of the most 
noble Isabella, Countess of Fargio, ambassadress to the court of 
the king of Spain and emperor of all the Indies.” 


Twenty years ago an old house was still standing in Cologne 
which showed to the street a frontage of five small windows. It 
was the house in which the first painter of the Flemish school, the 
immortal Rubens, was born, A. D., 1577. Sixty years later than 
this date, the ground floor was occupied by two old people, a shoc- 
maker and his wife. The upper story, which was usually let to 


lodgers, was empty at the time we write of. Two, however, occu- 
pied the garret. The evening was cold and wet, and the shoe- 
maker and his wife were sitting together in the room below. 

“You had better go up stairs again,”’ said the man to his wife, 
‘and see how the poor ladyis. The old gentleman went out early 
and has not been in since. Has she not taken anything ?” 

“Tt is only half an hour since I was up stairs, and he had not 
come in. I took her up some broth at noon, but she hardly touched 
it, and I was up again at three; she was asleep then, and at five 
she said she should not want anything more.” . 

“Poor lady! This time of the year, and neither fire nor warm 
clothes, and not even a decent bed to lie on; and yet, I am sure 
she is somebody or other. Have you noticed the respect with 
which the old gentleman treats her ?”’ 

“If she wants for anything, it is her own fault. That ring she 
wears on her finger would get her the best of everything.” 

There came a knock at the door, and the woman admitted the 
old man they had just spoken of, whose grizzled beard fell upon 
the same tarnished velvet coat which we have seen before. The 
hostess wanted sadly to have a little gossip with him, but he passed 
by, and bidding them a short “good-night,” groped his way up the 
steep and crooked staircase. On entering the chamber above, a 
feeble voice inquired the cause of his long absence. 

“T could not help it,” he said. ‘I have been copying manu- 
script, and as I was on my way here, a servant met me, who was 
to fetch me to raise the horoscope of two ladies who were passing 
through town; they were ladies whom I have known before. I 
thought I could get a little money to pay for some simples which 
will be of service to you.” 

“T am cold.” 

“It is very cold. I will make you something which you must 
take directly.” 

The flame of a small tin lamp sufficed to heat some water, and 
the patient having taken what the old man had provided, was 
diligently covered up by him with all the clothes and articles of 
dress he could find. He stood by her motionless till he perceived 
she was fast asleep, and indeed long after; he then retired into a 
small closet, and sought repose on the hard floor. 

The next morning the lady was so much better that her atten- 
dant proposed she should endeavor to leave the house for a mo- 
ment or two, and he succeeded in getting her out as far as the 
Place St. Cecilia. It was seldom that she left the house, for, not- 
withstanding the meanness of her dress, there was that about her 
carriage which rendered it difficult to avoid unpleasant observation. 

“Do you see that person yonder?” she said suddenly. “If I 
am not much mistaken, it is certainly the Duke of Guise.” 

The stranger’s attention had also been attracted, and he now 
approached them. 

“ Parbleu!” said he, “why that is Mascali. What, are you 
married ?” 

“ He does not know me,” sighed the lady. “I must indeed be 
altered.” 

Mascali had, however, whispered a single word in the duke’s ear, 
and hestarted as if struck by a thunderbolt; but instantly recov- 
ering himself, he hastily uncovered, and bowed nearly to the ground. 

“I beg your forgiveness,” he said; “but my eyes are grown so 
weak, and I could so little expect to have the honor of meeting 
your—” 

“For the love of God,” interrupted the lady, hastily, “name 
me not here. A title would too strangely contrast with my pres- 
ent circumstances. Have you been long in Cologne ?”’ 


“Three days. I am on my way from Italy. I took refuge 
there when our common enemy drove me forth, and confiscated all 
my earthly goods. I am going to Brussels. Permit me to attend 
your majesty to—” 

A slight color tinged the lady’s features as she answered, with a 
gently commanding tone : 

“Leave us, my lord duke, it is our pleasure.” 

Guise bowed low, and, taking the lady’s hand, he pressed it 
reverentially to his lips. At the eorner of the street he met some 
one to whom he pointed out the lady, and then hastened away. 

The next morning a knock at the door announced a person in- 
quiring for Monsieur Mascali; she had a small basket for him, 
and also a billet. Inside this was written : 

“Two hundred louis d’ors constitute the whole of my present 
fortune ; one hundred I send for your use.—Guise.” 

And the packet contained a hundred louis d’ors. 

The sum thus obtained sufficed to supply the wants of the pair 
for two long years. But the last louis had been changed, and the 
lady and her companion were still without friendly suecor. The 
shoemaker and his wife had undertaken a journey to Aix la Cha- 
pelle, to obtain a small legacy. It was the thirteenth of February, 
1642. A low sound of moaning might have been heard issuing 
from the garret; a withered female form, more like a skeleton than 
a thing of flesh and blood, was lying on a wretched bed of straw, 
in the agonies of death, The moans grew more and more indis- 
tinct ; a slight rattling in the throat was at length the only audible 
sound, and this also ceased, An hour later, an old man, dressed 
in rags and tatters, entered the chamber. Only one word had es- 
eaped his lips as he stumbled up the failing staircase— Nothing ! 
Nothing!” He drew near the bed, listlessly, but in a moment he 
seized an arm of the corpse, which lay before him, with an almost 
convulsive motion, and, letting it as suddenly fall, he cried : 

“ Dead, dead, of hunger, cold and starvation !” 

And this lady was Mary Medicis, wife of Henry IV., queen 
regent of France, mother of Louis XIII., of Isabella, queen of 
Spain, of Henrietta, queen of England, of Christiana, duchess of 
Savoy, of Gaston, duke of Orleans, dead of hunger, cold and 
misery ; and yet Louis XIII., the cowardly tool of Richelieu, his 
mother’s murderer, is still called “ the just.” 


} 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
WENONA. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


On the life of young Wenona 
Eighteen summer suns had smiled, 

Fairest of all maidens was she, 
Dwelling in the forest wild ; 

Well the hearts of all her people 
Loved and blessed Wanisso’s child. 


Very fair was young Wenona, 
In her dark and dreamy eyes 
Lay the melting glance of loving, 
Lay the flash of quick surprise, 
Better loved the braves their lustre 
Than the glory of the skies. 


Care will enter dusky bosoms, 
Care the lot of human kind, 
In the heart of young Wenona 
Strange it dwelling-place should find— 
Strange wherever love finds entrance, 
That that shadow walks behind. 


Once the gentle maiden wandered, 
In the evening's crimson light, 

In the skies and in the river 
Saw the twin stars floating bright, 

Heard the spirit of the water 
Welcoming the coming night. 


Still without the maiden lingered, 
Heedless that the hours sped on, 
Heedless that the pale moon’s glory 
Down behind the hills was gone, 

Mindful only of the fancies 
Maidens love to think upon. 


Hark! was that the night wind sighing 
Through the leafy solitude! 
Stealthily a form was gliding 
In the shadow of the wood, 
And before the startled maiden 
Proud a stranger warrior stood. 


“ Daughter of Wanisso,” spake he, 
** Comes a lover from afar, 
Tales have reached him of thy beauty, 
Vain to speak its power they are, 
To the heart of Mangarraro 
Be a never-setting star. 


“ Moons have seen him dwelling near thee, 
To thy people all unknown, 
Gazing on thy face, 0 maiden, 
Till its spell was o'er him thrown— 
Daughter of Wanisso, give him 
Love for love that’s all thy own. 


* He would of thy father ask thee, 
But the deadly scalping-knife 
Lies unburied with our people, 
And the troubled stream of strife 
Flows forevermore between them, 
Never to be crossed in life.” 


Like a startled fawn she fled him, 
Yet the chief did not pursue, 
Never pausing till the wigwam 
Of Wanisso stood in view, 
While within her fluttering bosom 
Beat a feeling sweet and new. 


Never told she to her people 

The event that marked that night, 
Yet her memory oft recalled it, 

And in dreams before her sight 
Stood the stately Mangarraro, 

And she saw him with delight. 


Manto came to woo Wenona, 
Often told his love before, 

Kindly did her father greet him, 
Bade him welcome evermore, 

Smoked their pipes of peace together, 
Sitting at Wanisso’s door. 


Did Wenona love the chieftain, 
Manto, bravest in the fight, 
By whose door the scalps of fifty 
Withered in admiring sight? 
No—between her and her suitor 

Rose the memory of that night. 


Through the wood one night she wandered, 
Wishing Mangarraro near ; 
“ Ab,” she sighed, “my heart would greet him, 
If the stravger should appear!” 
When a rustling in the bushes 
Fell like music on her ear. 


Lo! a sudden splendor flashes 
In Wenona’s dreamy eyes, 

On her cheeks the speaking blushes 
In a bright succession rise, 

In her heart a sweet emotion 
Flutters with a glad surprise. 


Morning came unto her people, 
But Wenona came no more, 

Bowing low their heads, they murmured, 
“ She has only gone before 

To the land of the Great Spirit, 
With the beauteous life she wore.” 


But in Mangarraro’s wigwam 

Bloomed a lovely southeru flower, 
Never o'er her gentle spirit 

Stormy care again might lower— 
Love, true love, where’er thou reignest, 

Thine is everlasting power! 


[Written for Ballow’s Pictorial.) 


THE PAINTER’S APPRENTICE. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


In the goodly town of Bologna, noted as the birthplace of 
Guido, Dominenchino, Guercino, Carravaggio, Albani, and a host 
of others, only less eminent, dwelt a painter, by the name of Bondi. 
That he by no means ranked among the foremost in his profession, 
the fact that the name of Pierre Bondi is only twice alluded to, 
where the great masters are named, sufficiently proves. Never- 
theless, at the time our story begins, he kept two apprentices, and 
drove a brisk trade in manufacturing oil paintings. 

Our worthy artist, moreover, in addition to a snug fortune, pos- 
sessed one fair daughter, Bianca, who had grown up fresh and 
blooming, by his side, like a tender sapling from a gnarled and 
knotty trank. And for her, it was the painter’s highest ambition, 
as she was to inherit his gains, to procure a wealthy, and if possi- 
ble, a noble husband. 

Born to love, as well as create the sentiment, she stood late one 
evening by her window, gazing vacantly oa the spires of the old 
cathedral—as the chimes of the vesper bell came in their sweet 
melody to her ear—but her thoughts were away, wondering what 
had detained the elder of her father’s apprentices—for Salvador 
usually passed her window at that hour. 

Long had the painter Bondi marvelled at the resemblance young 
Salvador’s Magdalens, Cecilias, and Madonnas bore to his daugh- 
ter—for love-blinded as the youth was, still he contrived that the 
colors on his pallette, when transferred to the canvass, should 
arrange themselves into a striking counterfeit of the bright star of 
his boyish idolatry. 

It was the eve of her birthday, and Salvador stood before his 
easel, spreading his colors with a skill and rapidity almost magi- 
cal, as, like a flower unfolding its petals to the sun, the embodiment 
of his genius grew into life and being under his marvellous touch. 
A youth, habited in the blouse of a painter drew by the hand a 
young girl of a wildering beauty, who seemed willing, yet afraid 
to go with him. 

“Ha! and you mean that for my daughter, and that dull re- 
semblance for your own silly self?’ thundered the old painter, 
approaching the easel. ‘Nay, not a word. Silence, mad fool, 
and quit my studio forever.” 

On a dark, tempestuous day, just one month later than the 
scene that occurred in Bondi’s studio, beneath a tall tree whose 
tempest-tost branches gave him flickering glimpses of the lightning- 
flashing sky, and foam-capped waves of the “ storied river,” now 
swollen and terrible, sat a handsome, though melancholy youth, 
with knapsack strapped, and portfolio spread, sketching the dark- 
ening scene, as the storm-king swept by in his might. 

While intent upon his sketch, the sound of loud and angry 
tones arrested his ear, followed by the clash of swords. Starting 
to his feet, he sprung to the high, bluff mountain-bank of the river, 
where sloping downward, it was skirted by a narrow road, bor- 
dered on the opposite side by a dense, sombre forest. Hastening 
down to the path, he saw a tall, muscular man defending himself 
against the attack of two ruffians, whom rightly conjecturing to 
be bandits, our hero of the storm sketch assaulted. 

“I thank thee, friend, for thy timely assistance,” continued the 
travel-soiled pedestrian, as one of the robbers fell beneath the young 
artist’s weapon, while the other decamped with all speed into the 
forest ; “but excuse me.” And he drew forth materials from his 
portfolio, and began to sketch in the most masterly manner the 
contorted features of the dying robber. “One must not lose a 
chance like this! what agony! what terrible expression! that roll- 
ing eye, and stiffening jaw! that rigid brow, paling with the death 
dews, to which the damp locks are clinging! , it is superb !”” 

“ What are you doing?” asked our hero, in amazement. 

“Now Ihave done! Look at it, my friend. One don’t get a 
chance at a dying brigand every day.’”” Then handing the draw- 
ing to Salvador, he pointed with his ready pencil to the ferocious 
face of the robber, scowling savagely, terrible even in death, 
transferred to his tablets. 

Just as our apprentice was about to question the great unknown, 
the clattering of hoofs startled them, and the next moment a 
beautiful woman superbly mounted, emerged from the thicket, and 
elearing the intervening underwood at a bound, plunged at head- 
long speed into the path, followed by a score of bandits, all armed 
to the teeth. On they rushed, and before our sketchers had time 
to fire a shot or turn to flee, were upon them. 

«. “‘ Yield, orexpect no mercy!” was her order, and the next mo- 
ment they were firmly bound, and under a strong guard conducted 
through the forest to the portals of an ancient tower. 

On searching our worthies for plunder, nothing was found on 
either save their tablets. No sooner, however, did the robber-wife 
see the sketch of the expiring brigand, so long her hated tyrant, 
than she exelaimed : 

= Beautiful! exceedingly well executed! persevere, friend, and 
some day thou wilt be a great painter. Trust me, there’s no no- 
bler ambition.” 

Brilliantly beautiful was that bandit chieftainess. A jacket of 
crimson, slashed with gold, fitting her superb form to admiration ; 
her slender waist, defined in its symmetrical perfection by a leathern 
girdle, into which were stuck a couple of pistols, and a silver- 
sheathed yataghan, the handle of exquisite workmanship, set with 
jewels; and gems of purest ray, too, looped up the golden tassels 
of her cap, from beneath which masses of dark curls escaped in 
tangled confusion down her sloping shoulders. 

“But what is this?” she asked, looking approvingly on our 


apprentice’s misfortune-conferring sketch ; “this youth—yes, it is 


thyself—and the maiden, she too, I suppose, is a portrait? Com- 
mend me to an artist for the selection of a subject! Harkee, sir 
painter, can you paint me?” 

Joyfully did our hero transfer to his tablets the beautiful form 
and features of the forest beauty. 

“There is skill, fire, imagination, poetry in this sketch, my 
friend. Courage! you will one day make a great painter, but still 
not of faces—the grand and the terrible is your forte. This storm 
scene, so wild, so fearful, is a very master-piece. Stick to the 
sublime in nature, in her angry moods, and you will yet reach the 
very summit height of art.” 

“ Would that I had never seen easel, pallette, or pencil!” ex- 
claimed our apprentice, bitterly, as he thought on Bianca, old 
Bondi, and Bologna. 

A year from that time, all Italy flocked to see two superb paint- 
ings, then on exhibition at the ducal palace in Florence. “A 
Dying Bandit” attracted all eyes to its great painter, Hans Hol- 
bein, who generously disclaimed the prize, awarding it to an un- 
known artist, whose mighty pencil, dipped in darkness “that 
equalled light,” had transferred a mountain storm to canvass with 
a might and truth never before approached. 

“ Ah, had that idle, dreamy fellow, Salvador, but painted like 
this, I had not turned him away, nor seen my poor Bianca pining 
to death ever since. The man who painted this, is indeed one 
whose name will live when the nobles of the land will be forgotten.” 

“Ha! sayest thou so? art willing to give thy daughter, old 
man, to the young painter who achieved this?” asked Holbein, 
remembering the night in the robbers’ cave, when the young artist 
who had so opportunely come to his assistance (overcome by his 
own generous, sympathizing manner), confided to him the account 
of the scornful rejection of his suit by old Pierre Bondi. On the 
eve of departure for the field of his future glory, in England, Hol- 
bein joyously embraced the opportunity afforded of serving his 
preserver. ‘ What was the name of the idle apprentice of whom 
you spake, friend Bondi ?” 

“QO, a poor dullard, by name Hans Salvador.” 

A bright gleam of intelligence lit up the great painter’s face ; 
he remembered the name, traced under the pencil sketch of the 
bandit chieftainess. 

“Here he is!” said he, beckoning to the storm painter, who ap- 
proached, when the respectful greeting of the crowd told how true 
genius is ever honored. The old man bent forward to read the 
name pencilled there—Satvator Rosa. The next day he gave 
his daughter Bianca to the late disowned painter apprentice. 

¢ ve2 
THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 

The cedars, which still bear their ancient name, stand mostly 
upon four small contiguous knolls, within a compass of less than 
forty rods in diameter. They form a thick forest, without under- 
bush. The older trees have several trunks, and thus spread them- 
selves widely around ; but most of the others are cone-like in form, 
and do not throw out their boughs laterally to any great extent. 
Some few trees stand alone on the outskirts of the grove ; and one 
especially, on the south, is large and very beautiful. With this 
exception, none of the trees came up to my ideal of the graceful 
beauty of the cedar of Lebanon, such as I had formerly seen it in 
the Jardin des Plantes. Some of the older trees are already much 
broken; and will soon be wholly destroyed. The fashion is now 
coming into vogue to have articles made of this wood for sale to 
travellers ; and it is also burned as fuel by the few people that here 
pass the summer. ‘These causes of destruction, though gradual 
In their operation, are nevertheless sure. Add to this the circum- 
stance that travellers in former years (to say nothing of the pres- 
ent time have been shameless enough to cause large spots to be 
hewn smooth on the trunks of some of the noblest trees, in order 
to inscribe their names. The two earliest which I saw were 
Frenchmen; one was dated in 1791. ‘The wood of the Lebanon 
cedar is white, with a pleasant but not strong odor; and bears no 
comparison, in beauty or fragrance, with the common red cedar 
of America.— Robinson. 


SIMPLICITY OF ENGLISH DRESS. 

In the families of many of the nobility and gentry of England, 
there is greater economy of dress and more simplicity in the fur- 
nishing of the dwelling, than there is in many of the houses of 
our citizens, who are barely able to supply the daily wants of their 
families by the closest attention to their business. <A friend of 
ours, who sojourned not long since several months in the vicinity 
of some of the wealthy landed aristocracy of England, was sur- 
prised at the simplicity of manner practised. Servants were more 
numerous than with us, but the ladies made more account of one 
silk dress than would be thought here of a dozen. They were 
generally clothed in good substantial stuffs, and a display of fine 
clothing and jewelry was reserved for great occasions. ‘The fur- 
niture of the mansions, instead of being turned out of doors every 
few years for more fashionable styles, was the same which the an- 
cestors of the families for several generations had possessed, sub- 
stantial, plain, and without any pretension to elegance. Even the 
carpets on many suites of parlors had been on the floors for fifty 

ears. With us how different is the state of things : we are wast- 
ing an amount of wealth in this country on show and fashion, which 
rigidly applied would christianize, civilize and educate all man- 
kind.— Boston Transcript. 


> 


A HEROIC WOMAN. 

It is related that in the year 1786, the Grand Master of the 
Knights of Malta sent as a present, a costly bracelet of rubies to 
Madame da Frenoy, a French lady of great beauty, in token of her 
extraordinary and gallant conduct, when an Algerine corsair at- 
tacked the vessel in which she was a passenger. This lady was 
in a polacre, bound to Genoa, and the Algerine coming alongside 
poured in a broadside, and then grappling with her, a number of 
the Algerines boarded her, sword in hand. The crew were about 
to submit to the enemy, when Madame du Frenoy snatched a 
sabre from a wounded sailor, and wielded it with astonishing 
courage and effect. ‘The crew, animated and inspired by such an 
unexpected example of female valor, fought with enthusiasm, 
killed several of the pirates, and drove the remainder back to their 
own vessel. When this lady reached the shore, she was every- 
where greeted with acclamations by the populace. The Marquis 
de Christeaux waited upon her, and with his own hands placed a 
crown of laurel on her head—and _ a portrait of her was taken for 
the queen of France.—Christian Freeman. 
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MARSH’S JUVENILE COMEDIANS. 

The group on this page, drawn and engraved express- 
ly for our Pictorial, represents the extraordinary com- 
pany of youthful histrionic 
with brilliant success at the Howard Atheneum, in this 
city, as they appear at home. Those who are familiar 
with their intelligent countenances, will readily 
nize the likenesses. Next week we shall present a 
page picture of the famous little George Marsh in a se- 
ries of his most prominent characters. Juvenile com- 
panies of comedians have long been a principal attrac- 
tion in the city of Paris ; but nothing of the kind, on this 
extensive scale, was ever attempted in this country until 
the present troupe was organized by Mr. R. G. Tach, 
the father of little George Washington Marsh and Mary 
Marsh, who, together with Miss Louise and little Carrie, 
are the stars of the company. They were organized 
some twenty months since, a few miles from the city of 
Rochester, in the State of New York, and, until that 
time, but three of the troupe had ever seen the interior 
of a theatre or museum. ‘The principal performers are, 
Miss Louise, aged 12 and 8 months, for leadin 
male and female characters; Mary Marsh, 8 years an 
10 months, leading lady and comedienne; Master Wal- 
do, 11 years and 9 months, leading old man; Miss Car- 
rie, 9 years, walking gentleman and lizht comedian; 
Miss Helen, 10 years, old women and soubrettes ; 
ter George W. Marsh, 7 years and 2 months, comedian ; 
Little Sallie, 8 years, second comedian; Little Julia, 
danseuse, and Miss Melville, heavy business. The size 
and ability of this troupe, which numbers some thirty or 
forty performers, enable them to run through the whole 
range of the drama. They have astonished and delight- 

_ ed the most refined audiences, having been for months 
an attraction in the theatrical city of New York, and 
mecting with no less brilliant success here in Boston. 
Master George W. Marsh reached his seventh birthday 
last Christmas, while his sister Mary will be nine on the 
fourth of March next; and it is a curious coincidence 
that the birthday of father and daughter occur on the 
fourth of March, and tiat of mother and son on Christ- 
mas Day. George W. Marsh is one of the most extra- 
ordinary juvenile performers it was ever our good for- 
tune to witness. He has the true vis comica, and imper- 
sunates a wide range of characters with unvarying spirit 
and success. He has all the self-possession and adroit- 
ness of a veteran actor, seizes upon striking points with rare intelli- 
gence, and makes them tell upon the audience with the happiest 
citect. Miss Mary, his little sister, surprises vou by her womanly 
airs. It is a perfect marvel to us how a child like Miss Louise 

can personate characters like William, in “‘ Black-Eyed Susan,” 
and ent, in “The Serious Family.” In the performances of 
these children, you would look for something automatic; and 
might ane | beforehand, if you saw them once, you would exhaust 
their capabilities. Such, however, is by no means the case. 

‘Lhough they certainly evince carcful training, still there is a great 

deal vf spontancity in their performances. If they possessed a 

purely imitative taculty, without any creative genius, they could 


rodigies, now performing 


JOHN A. KING, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 


not by any possibility be taught to play the many pieces which | 


make up their repertory. It is because they have intelligent 
minds, and intuitively grasp the lights and shades of character, 
that they are enabled to present as great a variety of pieces as are 
usually brought forth by elder comedians in the same space of 
time. They have been generously applauded by the press, but 


their merits have not been exaggerated. One of the happy hits of 
George W. Marsh occurred when he was called before the curtain 
at a time when Edwin Forrest was playing at the Boston Theatre. 
The little fellow advanced confidently to the footlights, gracefully 
acknowledged the applause after the manner of the veterans of the 
stage, and then delivered himself of the following brief and pithy 


address, to the infinite amusement of the audience :— 
“ Ladies has been a rumor cur- 
* rently cireu through this city, that I have come here 
to crush Mr. Forrest; but this is not the case. I’m one 
of his strongest supporters (assuming a fighting atti- 
tude). I consider Mr. Forrest as an actor in his 
line as Iam in mine. Ladies and gentlemen, I bid you 
—— The idea of such a David championing 
such a Goliath was excessively ludicrous. We are pleas- 
ed to learn that all the children belonging to this troupe 
are healthy and happy. Their acting is like other chil- 

dren’s play ; they think it excellent fun, and re 
it as an amusement—not a task. They have been bril- 
liantly successfal at the Howard, notwithstanding the 
counter attractions of the Boston Theatre and 

ton Museum. 


HON, JOHN A. KING, 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
The accompanying portrait of the present rnor of 
New York was drawn expressly for us ‘by , from 


and hearty—the consequence of his agricultural pursuits. 
governorship of such a State as New York is a position of im- 
mense responsibility. ‘That State is an empire in itself—fertile, 
wealthy, of vast territorial extent, and embracing within its limits 
a complication of interests, demanding the supervision of a head, 
vigorous and sagacious, and experienced in public affairs, 
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YY an ambrotype by Brady, of New York, and is pro- 
Uj Yj nounced an accurate likeness. John A. King is the eld- 
est son of Hon. Rufus King, so extensively known from 
LY ee a long political career, and was born in the city of New 
Vit Yj York, in the year 1788. He received a classical educa- 
It}; ff tion at Harrow, England, in consequence of his father’s 
residing abroad as minister to that At an 
early age he entered into public life, and was for a series 
of years a member of the New York Assembly and of 
the Senate. He was secretary of the English 
Wy 4 if his oratorical ability and steadiness of purpose. He was 
WY GUT! was a delegate to the National Republican Convention 
“Wy Uf, 2a at Philadelphia. At the New York State Republican 
\\ Wii YY, Uf, / be di f the King’ 
\ Uf gu rnatorial can idate Mr. ng’s resi- 
WH]: dence is at Albany, in the old Van mansion, 
which he has fitted up in suitable style. He is a very 
hospitable man, and has ample means, we believe, a 
» the disposal of his generosity. Like many other emi- 
nent men, whose example he has followed, Mr. King is 
an ardent devotee to agricultural pursuits. He has brought to it 
zeal and learning, and the results he has accomplished show what 
may be done by the union of science, capital and common sense. 
He has always been ready to give his brother farmers the result of 
his experience, and his various agriculcural addresses are all 
sound and able. Although quite an old man, Gov. King is hale 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. W.—By no means impossible, for an extraordinary rate of speed is occa- 
sionally attained by English skaters. In 1820, instances occurred of a mile 
being accomplished in very little more than two minut One celebrated 
skater could skate a mile ina = and four seconds; another skated 
two miles in three minutes and eight seconds. In the winter of 1838, two 
skaters went from Ely to Camb and back, in all forty miles, in two 
oa and thirty-six minutes. 

A. H. C.—Russia is the great country for bells. The “‘ Taar-Kolokol te 
the ** Bolshoi ” are the largest bells in the world. The ‘‘ Tsar-Kolokol,” 
king of bells. contains metal enough to make thirty-six bells as large as the 
great bell of St. Paul’s, of which you speak—the weight being — 
pounds, The bell has long been lying in a cavity beneath the tower of the 
cathedral at Moscow. 

+ cue Roxbury.—The Edinburg Review was established in 1802, and the 


anise soins motion of a shot in ricochet firing, where the guns are soe 
and elevated at a small angle. ener 


on ae surface of the water. Kicochet shots do terrible execution. 
@. P., Jn.—Count Platoff was a famous hetman of Cossacks, and distinguished 
himself greatly greatly against the French during Napoleon's invasion of Russia, 


B. C.—James Bruce, the celebrated African traveller, was a Scotchman, and 
died April 27, 1794. His most startling statements—which caused his ve- 
* pacity to be called in question at the time—have been fully confirmed by 
recent travellers. 

F. G., Belmont, P. O.—Lamartine’s *‘ History of the French Revolution of 
1848” was translated by 40 A. Durivage and William 8. Chase, of 
this city, and was published by Phillips. Sampson & Co. 


2.—Kembrandt, the —, ac great wealth, but his habits were 
low, and his avarice insatia! . coloring and chiaro-seuro have ren- 


Reaper.—The Kedan is a kind of rampart placed in advance of the pri 
works to defend the least protected parts. It is usually made of earth, and 
is the simplest kind of field fortification. 

W. W.—We do not know of any original [aye by Vandyke in this country. 
There is certainly none in the Ath 

M. M.—The motto of Suwarrow, the Saeus Russian marshal, Catherine’s 
favorite, was ‘‘ Forward and Strike!” He said, ‘‘ Nothing is to be thought 
of but the offensive—quick marches—energy in attack—the naked steel.” 

MippLesex.—The steppes of Asia are, in some respects, similar to the prairies 
of the West. oy the a partly —— of cultivation, and afford pastur- 

age to 


Manvonsess. —The union of the crowns of England and Scotland took place 
on the accession of James 1. to the former. 
jon of Scripture, is 


Toronto. —The beast called uni 
now tood to be the rhinoceros. 

Supveror. —Alvan Clark, a miniature painter, of this city, whore rooms are in 
Tremont Row manufactures lenses and telescopes. Some of the latter have 
been ordered in re and have been highly commended there. 

AyTiquany.—The it-Cat Club” was institated in London about 1638, by 
some young wen of wit and pleasure. It afterwards became a & political 
club—whig, in pricciple. Addison, Steele, Marlborough and Walpole were 
distinguished members of it. 


Sieicn-Roses.—We have all heard of the wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, who “ went about like a raging lion, seeking whom he 
might devour somebody ;” but a pleasanter spectacle is a smiling 
damsel, as innocent as a lamb, blashing forth from the folds of a 
wolfskin sleigh-robe. 


in our 


Batiou’s Picroniat.—It is now established beyond controversy that, asa 
work of the fine arts, jn the fine finish and naturalness of its a engetngs, and 
elevated a tone of its literature, ‘‘ Ballou’s Pictorial” has no equal in 


this or the country—and on this account we are glad to learn of its im- 
mense circulation Harp, Cleveland, 
SPLINTERS. 


... A yam weighing 178 English pounds was lately exhibited 
in Paris. Three such would dine a regiment. 
. Spiders’ bites have proved fatal in several cases. Wm. 
Haughton, of Cincinnati, died of this cause. 
. The Hardware Board of ‘Trade of New York lately had 
their first official dinner. There are five hundred dealers. 
-++. There was a fall of snow at Havana this winter. The 
people thought it sult, and were surprised at its melting. 
. New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore harbors have 
suffered from ice this season—Boston harbor has remained open. 
..+. In one day five tons of eels were shipped from one town 
in Massachusetts to the city of New York. 
.++. The New York Day Book says there were 2705 failures in 


the United States during the year 1856. 
..+. There area thousand medical students at Paris. Long 
may it be before they graduate ! 
. The late Samuel Gurney, brother of Elizabeth Fry, who 


died in London, lately, gave away $100,000 a year. 
+++. Captain John F. Bowers, of the barque Mary Broughton, 
has followed the sea thirty years without a single disaster. 
++. Josiah Bradlee, of this city, has given ten thousand dol- 
lars in all to the Home for Indigent Females. 
- The cholera in India appears everywhere to have spared 
the women—fromr theie temperance, it is thought. 
and a theatre of their own. | 
. Mr. Albert G. Tenney, a most accomplished 
edisor, has retired indi, the Bath Tribune. 
+++. The Board of Councilmen of New York has appropriated 
$2000 for the celebration of Washington's birthday. 
++» Dr. G. W. F. Mellen is about resuming business in this 
city as a chemist, and should meet with kindness and aid. 
-++. The queen of Spain has abandoned all self-respect ; and 
the king, who hates her, is plotting treason to the throne. 
- It has been decided, in the Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
thet man may marry his mother-in-law. 
+++» Mr. Barnum is in London once more with Tom Thumb, 
and little Cordelia Howard, the child-actress, 
. Col. Benton remarked that the greatest trouble he met 
with Boston was fiom the pressure of hoepitalisies: 
- The Liverpool Times says that murder increased in the 
United Kingdom in spite of capital punishment. 
- In India everything has languished for means of transit— 
railroads will now supply the great want. 
- Tupper coined a fine simile when he spoke of Niagara as 
“ the ocean-bride of time.” 


SNOW DRIFTS. 

We make no apology for talking about the snow, or acknowl- 
edging it is the drift of our present article. Though we are on 
the eve of what the almanacs facetiously term spring, we haven’t 
got rid of sleigh-bells and runners yet, and may have more to do 
with snow flakes than is quite agreeable. Well, some three weeks 
ago we did flatter ourselves that we had a specimen of an old- 
fashioned snow storm. Banked up in a country-house for a day, 
looking out on great white ridges ten and twelve feet deep, marvel- 
ling on the disappearance of wall and pump and shrub, and the 
general transmogrification of all things about us, the air still filled 
with dazzling particles driven before a perfect hurricane, we made 
up our mind that we were enjoying a picture of the good old times. 
As such we proclaimed ‘our experience, when, the next day, we 
were whizzing over the rails behind a trio of powerful locomotives. 
But it seems we reckoned without our host. 

There sat beside us a well-preserved old gentleman, with a 
blooming cheek, whose birthday dated back into the past century, 
and whose locks, white as the snow our sharp plough was furrow- 
ing, entitled him to be regarded as the “oldest inhabitant.” 

“Bless your souls, gentlemen,” said he, “this aint nothing— 
this aint—compared to what we used to have. Why, I remember 
in the year ’90 (we think he said) a snow storm that lasted nine 
days. I lived down east then. The snow was up to the eaves of 
two-story houses. Nothing but the steeple could be seen of the 
village meeting-house. We had to go up the chimney when we 
wanted to get out of doors. That snow lasted a month. Wall, 
we all got used to it, and went a visiting just the same as usual. 
Every man was a Santa Claus then, and as they were a hospitable 
set of folks, all of them kept open chimneys. Recollect dropping 
in on a neighbor to take pot-luck,” added the old gentleman ; 
“slipt down the kitchen flue, and, as luck would have it, stepped 
into the soup-pot. Walked out of that mighty quick, I tell you, 
gentlemen ; shin soup, and hot at that. Wall, we set down to din- 
ner, and had a right good jolly time. I kep’ my own counsel—as 
I allers do in similiar circumstances. Only one of the boys sniffed 
at his soup, like that ’ere Brooker in Nickleas Nickleby, and said 
it had a unpleasant flavor of leather, for which he was rapped 
over the knuckles with the carving-knife, deprived of dumplin’s, 
and sent out to finish his dinner in the kitchen. That ’ere snow 
lasted, as I sed, a month—way inter spring ; and when it went off, 
you'd better believe, gentlemen, there was a fresh.” 

The old gentleman was silent, and not a word of comment 
was made by any of the passengers—the impression being too 
profound. No one knew the name of the narrator. He got out 
at Hill’s crossing; and we haven’t seen him from that day to this. 


KEEP YOUR MOUTH SHUT. 

Many a man has prospered in life, simply from knowing when 
to keep his mouth shut. Many a home has been rendered happy, 
from an exercise of this faculty on the part of husband or wife. 
Many a legislator has won the favor of his constituents, by attend- 
ing to business instead of making long speeches. It appears that 
health is also dependent in some degree upon keeping the mouth 
shut. Dr. Hall advises persons who go from a warm apartment 
into the open air, in cold weather, to close the lips resolutely for a 
space of at least ten minutes, walking rapidly meanwhile ; thus 
the air can only reach the lungs by a circuit of the nose and head, 
causing no derangement. By “not so doing,” says the doctor, 
“many a heart once happy and young now lies in the churchyard, 
that might have been young and happy still.” It is almost appalling 
to think on how many apparently trifling circumstances the health 
of man depends. We are told that multitudes die yearly from a 


failure to follow such simple advice as the preceding. 


Puorocraruy.—This art is really working wonders. At a 
late meeting of the English Photographic Society, some pictures 
were exhibited as minute as the head of a pin, which, on being 


subjected to the medium of a powerful microscope, disclosed well- 
executed groups of half a dozen personages. 


Arrica.—Before long, Africa in its whole expanse will be an 
open volume to science, and commerce will create in its interior 
invaluable markets. The recent researches of Dr. Livingstone 


have given a new impulse to the spirit of engineering and enter- 
prise in that direction. 


Tue Man 1n tHe Iron Masx.—It is said that somebody 
somewhere has in his possession a manuscript unravelling the web 


of mystery woven about this French state prisoner, supposed by 
so many to have been an elder brother of Louis XIV. 


Patent Sare.—After a fire in Cincinnati, lately, which lasted 
thirty-six hours, a patent safe was taken out, and a Shanghai 


rooster, which one of the clerks had put in there for safe keeping, 
was found frozen to death. What a puff for the inventor! 


To Marriep Lapies.—A newspaper poetess, in an “ advice 
to a young wife,” says: 
“ Be sure you ne’er for power con 
Nor try by tears to gain your end.” 


» 
> 


- U. 8S. Aericutrurat Socrery.—Onr friend Major Ben: Per- 


ley Poore, who has been elected to the office of secretary of this 


national society, will make a most excellent officer. 


Aw American Matron.—A lady of sixty lately put up at the 
Madison House, with her husband and thirty-two children. A 
child for every star in the Union and one to spare! 


HORACE VERNET. 

We little thought when we published lately a portrait of this 
great battle-painter, that he would ever visit this country, but it 
seems he is actually coming hither in the spring, being invited to 
fill one of the vacant pannels at the Capitol with one of his stir- 
ring representations of a “heady fight.” This selection of a for- 
eign artist to paint a picture for our national capital has, of course, 
produced a good deal of dissatisfaction—but we do not propose to 
discuss its policy just now. Two things, however, must be noted 
in this connection, that Horace Vernet’s reputation is not French, 
but universal—that he is the greatest living hattle-painter, perhaps 
the greatest painter of warlike scenes that ever lived. There is not 
a nation in Europe that has not been eager to secure one of his 
master-picces, regardless of his birth-place. Then, again, he is 
well known for his ardent sympathies with freedom, his adopted 
motto being, “where liberty is, there is my country” As a proof 
of his independence, it is on record that when Louis Napoleon 
desired him to alter a picture of a military review, leaving out a 
certain general who was obnoxious to the French emperor, Vernet 
refused to do it. “Iam a painter of history, sire,” was his noble 
reply, “‘and I will not violate the truth.” Moreover, there is no 
living American artist who has made battle his study and ruling 
passion as Vernet has. Since Trumbull, we have had no Ameri- 
can painter of battle-pieces. We think, however, that it is ques- 
tionable whether, if Vernet attempts an American subject, as he 
must, he will be able to hit off the Anglo-Saxon type of charac- 
ter and countenance. It is very difficult for an artist to avoid 
being national in his faces and figures. Gavarni’s Londoners are 
not genuine John Bulls, but Frenchmen masquerading as cockneys. 
The genius of Vernet, however, is universal, and he may rise 
above every difficulty in the execution of his task. He is now 
advanced in life, but paints with all the vigor of his youthful days. 

oom 

Wuar’s 1x a Name*—A good deal more than most people 
imagine. A poor title often prevents the sale of a good book or 
the reading of a good story. A dramatist lately wrote a spirited 
comedy called, “‘ Closed on account of Death,” which was rejected, 
because if people read it on the theatre bills they would think the 
house was shut up. 


> 


Oup Ace or Actors.—Talma, in the latter part of his life, 
was asked his age, and avoided the question by saying, with a 
smile, “ Actors and women should never be dated. We are old 
or young, according to the characters we represent.” 

Wuat next.—An American actress has lately been presented 
with a carriage. The lady will now enjoy the luxury of purchas- 
ing horses and harness, paying for horse feed and hiring a coach- 
man. 


> 


SpixpLEpoM.—The Lowell factory operatives have more than 
a million of dollars deposited in the Saving Banks of that city, 
the fruits of their honorable labor. 


> 


CLERGYMEN AND Scnoot Teacuers.—Ballou’s Pictorial is 
sent to clergymen and school teachers for $2 a year. 
Bixp1xc.—All styles of binding done at this office, at the 
lowest rates, and in the best manner. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Elbridge G. Keith to Miss Anne C. 
Dyer; by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Charles R. McCulley to Miss Annie M. Ran- 
dall; by Rev. Mr. Gaylord, Mr. Lewis A Smith to Miss Rebecca M. Turner; 
by Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. William Carline to Miss Mary R. Sullivan, of Chel- 
sea; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Zachariah F. Cator to Miss Leonora A. Davis ; b 
Rev. Dr. “4 Mr. Daniel Long to Mixs Jane C. Symons, formerly of Halt. 
fax, N.8.; by Rev. Mr. Smith. Mr. William H. Thomes to Miss Frances M 
Allen. ater Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Field, Mr. Joseph C. Brown, of Boston, to 
Miss Sarah A. Ryder —At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Emerson, Mr. Jacob A. B. 
Brooks, of Chelsea, to Miss Elizabeth Barrett.—At Winchester. by Rev. Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. William H. Colburn, of Boston, to Miss Mary Fiske.—At Mid- 
dleton, by Rev. Mr Braman, of Danvers, Mr. Benjamin Howe to Miss Anna 
J. Richardson.—At Natick, by Rev. Mr. Bowles, Mr. Charles P. Cox to Mrs. 
Marietta E. Leavitt —At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Edward B. Arnold to 
Mrs. Charlotta E. Lander.—At Clinton, by Rev. Mr. Livermore, Mr. John C. 
Knight, of California, to Miss Elizabeth S. Sawyer.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. 
Dadmun, Mr. William Andrews. of St. Vt. to Miss” Heurietta 
bag = —At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Chap Mr. Barnet to 

Miss Mary J. Reynolds. 


DEATHS. 


In this city — Catherine Adams, 20; Mr. J. A. Adams, 32; Mrs. Susan 
J. Sylvester, 4i; Mrs. Mary Waitt, 53; Mr. Benjamin Baker, of Dorchester, 
71; Mr, John 8 H. Irving, 17; Mrs. Susan A. Rogers, 37 ; Miss Mary E. Wy- 
man, 28; Mrs. Sarah A. Foye, 40; Miss Martha Ann Philbrick, 29.—At Chel- 
sea, Mr. John Lillie, 58.—At Medford, Mrs. Roxanna F. Burbank, 32.—At 
Cliftondale (Saugus), Mrs. Isabel 8. Herrick, 26.—At Malden, Mrs. Hannah 
Holden, 82.—At Milton, Mrs. Sarah Bent, 89.—At Oxford, Mrs. Hannah Col- 
lier, 91. At Danversport, Mrs. Sarah E. Pitman, 42.—At Salem, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Upton, 93.—At Groton, Mr. Josiah Bigelow, 60.—At Windeor, Mrs. Na- 

omi Demarauville, 74.—At Beverly, Mr. Josiah B. Elliot. 64.—At Gloucester, 
Miss Adeline Fears, 22.—At Newburyport, Mr. Enoch Huse, 61.—At Taunton, 
Mrs. Martha Bilson, in her 73d ear, a native of England.—At Ballardvaie 
(Andover), Mrs. Beulah F. Poor. 35.—At Auburn, Mr. Jonas Bancroft, 86.— 
At Worcester, Mr. John Stacy, 92.—At Fitchburg. Mrs. Eliz A. Piper, 25 — 
At Ware, Mr Benjamin Mitchell, 88.—At Deertield, Mr. Samuel Hastir gs, 
84.—At Westfield, Widow Electa Norton, 82.—At Templeton, Col. Leonard 
Stone, 72.—At Plymouth, Mrs. Magdelener Buerkl, 87.—At New Bedford, 
Mrs. Anne Preira, 23.—At Long Plain (Fairhaven), ae Hannah White, 69° 
—At Providence, BR. I , Miss C: Wyer, fo of Boston, 665. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TRANSIENT IS OUR STAY. 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


We are only travellers here : 
Fleeting is our life ; 

Hastening to another sphere, 
Every moment rife— 

Rife with hopes of endless bliss 
In a glorious region : 

In a fairer world than this, 
Far from cares a legion. 


Transient is our stay on earth, 
Fleeting is our day ; 

Heaven hath joys of endless worth 
O’er life’s thorny way. 

May we seek to gain that shore 
Decked with gems immortal, 

When this journeying is o’er, 
And we've crossed death’s portal. 


THE WORLD'S TIME. 


Time, as he passes us, has a dove’s wing, 

Unsoiled and swift, and of silken sound ; 

But the world’s Time is Time in masquerade! 

Their’s, should I paint him, has his pinions fledged 
With motley plumes; and where the peacock shows 

His azure eyes. is tinctured black and red 

With spots quadrangular of diamond form, 
Ensanguined hearts, clubs typical of strife, 

And spades, the emblems of untimely graves.—CowPEr. 


POWER OF SONG. 
Wherewith bestirs he human spirits? 
Wherewith makes he the elements obey? 
Is "t not the stream of song that out his bosom springs, 
And to his heart the world back coiling brings ’—GorTue. 


A KISS. 
T felt the while a pleasing kind of smart: 
The kiss went tingling to my very heart. 
When it was gone, the sense of it did stay— 
The sweetness clinged upon my lips all day, 
Like drops of honey loth to fall away.—DrypeEn. 


A SISTER'S LOVE. 
More constant than the evening star, 
Which mildly beams above— 
That diadem—O, dearer far 
A sister's gentle love.—ANoN. 


Gyitor’s Casy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

How vividly does the psalmist describe a thunder storm—‘‘ The clouds 
poured out water ; the skies sent out a sound ; thine arrows went also abroad.” 
Fe fe ee The English editors were never noted for a knowledge of the 
geography of thie country. The London Illustrated News presents its read- 
ers with a view of ** Baton Rouge. Nebraska!”’...... Those of our readers who 
love flowers. should not forget to refer to the Fiorist’s Department of ** The 
Fiag of our Union.”’...... The Aurora Borealis must, it is thought, be com- 
posed of a vast mass of electric matter resembling in every respect that gene- 
rated by the electro-galvanic battery. The currents from it charge the wires, 
and then disappear as the mass of the aurora rolls from the horizon to the 
genith...... The people of Sacramento, California, are roofing their houses 
and laying their streets with asphaltum. Asphaltum has been used on the 
streets of Paris for many years...... Timber soaked in corrosive sublimate 
will keep sound under ground for many years...... The house given to 
Mayor Hall, of Brooklyn, Long Island, New York, for his services during the 
yellow fever season, is situated on Livingston Street, and valued at the sum 
of $11,000. ..... The St. Louis Herald is complaining that Llinois criminals, 
after serving out their time in the prisons of that State, are furnished with 
money and aided to emigrate to St. Louis. How is this’. .....Think of splen- 
did land in Kansas selling at €2 25 an acre!...... The “ Royal Hawaiian The- 
atre,”’ Sandwich Islands, has been doing a brilliant business, inaugurating a 
new era of social life in the Pacific...... Madam McAllister, the widow of the 
celebrated ‘* magician,” intends to pursue her late husband’s profession, and 
having the public sympathy, will, we predict, be everywhere very success- 
Gab. caced We read a heart-rending sketch in that very clever paper, the New 
Yorker, the other day, in which the hardships of a poor woman were describ- 
ed, who had herself and child to support, and who bad received only a dollar 
and a half a week for needlework, making six coats for that wretched pittance. 
No wonder that vice exists where industry is so ily remunerated... ... The 
Upas Tree in Java, which carried death to all who breathed the air wafted 
through its branches, was a fable. But there is really a valley of poison in 
Java, the atmosp being dered deadly by carbonic acid gas ex- 
hailed from crevices in the ground...... Among ifs many offices, the fan is 
used as a death-signal in Japan. It is presented on a peculiar kind of salver 
to a high born criminal—and the moment he stretches out his hand to receive 
it, his head is struck off. Rather a fanciful way of announcing his doom, we 
should say...... Mrs. Partington talks about “a rupture of Mount Vocifer- 
ous, with the burning lather running all over the contagious territory.” 
What can the old lady mean’?...... Something may be learned even of an ex- 
hibition of tight-rope dancers. The performer keeps his eye fixed on one 
point. So in life—if your eye is fixed on some great guiding principle, you 
can tread the narrew and dang path with 
computed that two millious of dollars are spent annually for flowers in the 
city of Paris. As bouquets are very cheap there, the production of these 
“ alphabets of angels”’ must be prodigious...... The Italians have a pithy 
saying—** The man who lives by hope will die of hunger.”’...... Be kind to 
your horses while the snow lasts. What is sleighing te you, may be killing w 

them...... The * Central Presbyterian” thinks the felt hat is the only sen- 
sible one worn. We think 60, too—it is 60 easy to the lead, that the pressure 
is not felt...... From 1821 to 1861, the increase of real property in France was 
more than one hundred per cent.; and that of personal property about forty 
per cent..... .The prevalent fashions in New York among gentlemen, are the 
wearing of high glazed top-boots outside the pantaloons, and drinking lager 
bier out of silver muge...... A notorious ruffian, sentenced for ten years at 
Sing Sing for « heinous crime. and pardoned by the governor of New York 
after two years’ service, killed a man with a slung shot within a week after 
bis liberats “4 sad tary on the effect of official leniency...... What- 
ever you do, do with all your might. If we wanted to make sure of killing a 


mosquito, we would use a Paixhan gun...... The city of Philadelphia pos- 
seeses real estate assessed at 150,000,000 Quakerdom is wealthy...... 8ci- 
entific men think some kiods of seaweed will form nutritious food. 
plate of kelp!” may yet be the cry in our eating-houses......A friend of Col. 


Greene. of the Post, says that his most painful fear in respect to death is, the 
apprehension that his tombstone will be inscribed with a pompous eulogy, in 
“badly spelled, ill-rhymed and ill-punctwated verses.”...... The child of the 
emperor of France is regularly enrolled in the Grenadiers of the Imperial 
Guard. He is seen * 
king of Naples at the recent attempt to assassinate him, has helped him 
amazingly. To say nothing of the morality of the thing, it is the worst pos- 
sible policy to try to killa despot...... One thing is very certain—Prussia 
can never conquer Switzerland. The cantons swarm with rifles, and the 
mountaineers are dead shots......The French papers are advocating a gov- 
ernment transatlantic line of steamers. It will never do. All the attempts 
of the French at transatlantic steam navigation have been failures. England 
and the United States have a p ng poly. .....Theatricals, at the 
last advices, were quite dull in San Francieco...... The new play of “ Fasci- 
nation.” written by Messrs. 8. L. Ward and Dick Tinto Goodrich (8. G. G.’s 
son), and produced at Burton’s, New York, in splendid style, was a complete 
success. But the heroine is a female Giovanni, and the catastrophe sangui- 
nary and Frenchy...... Two girls in New York, the other day, had a charcoal 
fire in their room, and then went to sleep—never to wake again. Too much 
care cannot be used when charcoal is the fuel. ..... A Dr. Jackson has pro- 
mulgated a novel idea, viz., that the intellectual disparity between the sexes 
is chiefly owing to the difference between their costume. So that, if a lady 
only had the courage to don the historical “‘ brass coat and blue buttons ” of 
Charles James Fox, she would be fitted to shine in the Senate—or if Rufus 
Choate should don the crinoline, his intellectual gifts would cease to astonish 
the world. This is truly an age of discovery...... A delegation of Kaw Indi- 
ans has lately visited Washington. Are these Kaws connected with the Crow 
tribe?...... They are very gay at New Orleans this winter. with parties, din- 
ners, suppers, dances, des and theatres. Their pleasure season is 80 
brief, that they pile it up while it lasts...... Charles Cook, of Havana, New 
York, has given $25.000 to the contemplated People’s College, in that State. 
Would there were more such men in the world, in spite of the old proverb, ‘‘ too 
many cooks spoil the broth.”’...... Gen. Concha lately reviewed a thousand 
horse in Cuba. But the parade made little show, on account of the diminu- 
tive size of the animals. A squadron of Uncle Sam's cavalry would trample 
all the Cuban ponies under foot......An Edinburgh stone-cutter depicted a 
figure of an angel wearing a wig ona tomb. ‘ Who ever saw an angel with a 
wig?” asked a critic. ‘‘ Did ye ever see one without a wig?” was the trium- 
phant retort of the artist...... Two young ladies, the other day, were dis- 
cussing the important question whether a certain gentleman wore any beard. 
One of them exclaimed, ‘* I know he has, for it pricked my cheek!”» What an 
indiscreet admission!...... Daniel Webster knew beans. In 1848, we find 
him sending an order from Washington for half a bushel of his favorite vege- 


told a lady patient, that if women were admitted to paradise, their tongues 
would make it a purgatory. Her retort was admirable. ‘ If some physicians 
were allowed to practise there, they would make it a desert.”’...... A party of 
real Simon Pure gipsies lately visited St. Louis. We hope our friends thiere 
kept a sharp lookout on their clothes-lines, poultry yards and silver spoons. 
Gipsies are very agreeable in operas and pictures; but in private life, they 
“don’t pay,”’ as Mr. Unit says...... A gentleman in New Orleans lately at- 
tended a masquerade ball, and made violent love toa charming mask in a 
polka jacket. It turned out to be his own wife! Of course he * knew it all 
along.”’......Downing, the colored oysterman of New York, who retired from 
business with at least a hundred ihvousaud dollars, intimates that after the 
4th of March he shall go to Washington—an appointment having been ten- 
dered him by the president elect. We guess so. Hi-yah! He would make a 


says, speaking of the stealing and swindling manias of the day, that if he was 
Saturn, he should count his rings every night to see that none of them were 
missing!......The winter in Italy has been very cold, and some of the Ameri- 
can boys at Florence have been astonishing the natives by skating on the 
Arno......Qne of our greatest theatre-goers has not yet recovered from the 
exertion of seeing Rachel at the Boston last year. He had to hold his opera- 
glass in his right hand, and a book of the play in his left; to keep one eye on 
the French text, and the other on the translation ; his ears on the actress, and 
his feet stamping appl to say nothing of the care of his hat, gloves and 


Longfellow’s readers will recall with pleasure his specimens of Jasmin, the 
provincial poet of France. We see that Jasmin has received a testimonial 
from his native town, consisting of a crown formed by two laurel branches in 
gold, intermixed with silver fruit......Litthe Master Marsh, one of the boy- 
actors at the Howard, lately publicly disavowed his intention of ‘‘ crushing ’’ 
Forrest. ..... Ludwig Tieck, in one of his graceful novelettes, remarks on the 
tof ch ter there often is in a laugh. ‘‘ You know no man,” 
he says, ‘till you have heard him laugh—till you know when and how he 
will laugh. Some men laugh like a hyena.”’......There are some 80,000 men 
in the Kussian guards, and full 40,000 of them have turned-up noses. Snub 
noses are the rule in Russia...... Ben. D’ Israeli, the statesman and novelist, 
has lately made a great sensation in Paris......British North America is 
about one quarter larger than all Kurope......There are continued rumors 
about the removal! of General Concha from the governor-generalship of Cuba. 
The principal busi of ag £ 
and Concha is not the man to neglect that respectable unit...... The Lancet 
states, on the authority of Dr. Livingstone, that there is a singular immunity 
in the native African tribes from such diseases as consumption, cancer, hy- 
drophobia and cholera. ..... The Newfoundland codfishery has been below an 
average this season; but enhapeed prices of the commodity have more than 
compensated the fishermen for any falling off in the catch......A correspon- 
dent of the London Times gives an account of the efficient and economical 
working of the steam-plough, in Gloucestershire, and elsewhere. Our Yankee 
inventors must hurry up their steam-ploughs......Qle Bull, the Norwegian 
violinist, is said to be in pecuniary difficulties. He is said to have had too 
many strings to his bow... ... Gibson, the great English sculptor, has resided 
60 many years at Kome, that he is said to have almost forgotten his native lan- 
guage. He still defends his practice of coloring his stat He has a Venus 
Victrix of marble of a delicate flesh-color, with pale golden hair.......** The 
French grin,” says Lady Mary Wortley Montague, “is equally remote from 
the cheerful serenity of a smile, and the cordial mirth of an English horse- 
. Haydn, the great musician, had a fancy that he could not com- 
pose successfully, unless he wore a certain diamond ring given him by the 
emperor of Kussia. Poets, as well as musicians, have had these erratic fan- 
Che8. 0220 In speaking of the universality of the gift of music, the New York 
Musical World says :—'‘ Every boy in the street can whistle a tune, but every 
boy cannot paint e picture.” Whistling seems to be spontaneous, or, as the 
school-boy said, when he was called up by the master for the performance of 
Yankee Doodle, “I didn’t whistle, sir; it whistled itself.”......1¢ has been 
suggested, that every railroad corporation should employ a surgeon, Consid- 
ering the frequency of railroad accidents, we should think such ap attache 
indispensable. Perhaps there had better be one to every train. 


A Daveurer ro ner Farner.—Jalia Webster Appleton, the 
daughter of Daniel Webster, in a letter addressed to her father 
sixteen years ago, thus appealed to him on an occasion of his 
sickness to return to private life :— What is the whole country to 
your family when weighed in the balance with one hour of sick- 
ness or anxiety which it causes you? I am no great patriot. I 
do not love Rome better than Caesar; 

than my own dear father.” 


1 is to take care of number one— | 


advancement of party 


Choice Miscellany. 


RUBIES IN CALIFORNIA. 


The San Francisco Herald says that a young man by the name 
of Haverhill, while prospecting a few days since for gold among 
the hills of the coast range, near the San Antonio mines, washed 
out four good sized beautiful rubies from one pan of earth. He 
obtained from the same pan a very respectable pect of gold. 
Rubies have been found in Gold Ran, near Nevada. Garnets of a 
very superior quality have also been found in the vicinity of the 
Sugar- Hill, near Nevada. Both the rubies and garnets, how- 
ever, that have been found in this vicinity, are not of sufficient 
size or fitness to give them much value. We presume that such 


is the case with the rubies recently found near San Antonio. 
Apropos of rubies, we append the following , taken 
from the Calcutta Citizen, which, in speaking of a late tion of 
the English embassy by the Burmese king, says :-—‘ onl 


thing remarkable at the interview was an inanimate object, an 
that was a ruby in the centre of the fe crown of his majesty. 
It was as large, if not larger, than a hen’s egg, and far more valu- 
able than the great Koh-i-noor. It was beautifully cut, and almost 
as round as marble. It was torn off the ear of the Karen queen, 
by —— It was a pendant, being suspended by a wire casing 
through her right ear. It is of the purest water, and more than 
two thousand years old, if the traditions concerning it are to be 
believed. It came originally from Assam, and belonged to the 
Great-Garrow king, Moung Sa, who ruled the whole of China 
India. This ruby will, I prophesy, in ten years be worn by Queen 
Victoria.” —Life on the Wing. 


SKETCH IN MOSCOW. 


In Moscow, with its glorious undulating site, its long, irregular 
streets of handsome villas, insterspersed with greenery, its hand- 
some magazins, and its constant rattle of equipages, you feel as if 
surrounded by human interest, and cease to wonder why neither 
despotic power, nor long neglect, nor systematic preference for a 
rival, can wean the true Russian from his love for the ancient 
cradle of his race. And now it looks brighter and gayer than 
ever. Paint, and lime, and varnish have done wonders, making 
even the old Chinese town look sprightly and modern; while the 

ilder has given to the thousand domes, minarets and spires of 

oscow a splendor and refulgence which can only be appreciated 
by being seen. Stand on the esplanade of the Kremlin, and hav- 
ing first curiously examined its battlemented walls, its ancient 
treasury, its grotesque church—the Assumption ; watch for a mo- 
ment the people, high and low, military and civil, as they reveren- 
tially doff their hats while passing under the sacred gate; and 
then turn suddenly towards the vast city that spreads itself out 
beneath your feet, count its innumerable church spires of delicate 
green, bright golden, or royal red; look down its long streets, 
alive with human ants; learn to distinguish its fortress-like con- 
vents, its regal palaces, its great public institutes, and you must 
admit that you are gazing on a panorama to which the civilized 
world offers but few parallels. —7Z'he London Journal. 


OUR TEETH. 

It is often asserted that the teeth of the present gencration are 
much inferior to those of the generations who have passed us. 
We wish that some of our many dentists would prove literar 
enough to give us a dental history. We should be entatihal, 
probably, at the dental evils of other days. Evidences of the use 
of false teeth by the Romans two thousand years ago, were found 
among the ruins of Pompeii. Three hundred years ago, Martin 
Luther complained of the toothache; and a German ambassador 
at the court of Queen Elizabeth spoke of the weakness and imper- 
fection of the English people’s teeth, which he attributed to their 
custom of eating a great deal of sugar. Shakspeare makes one of 
his characters speak of being kept away by a “raging fang.” 
Roger Williams was struck by the imperfect teeth of the Narra- 
gansett Indians, whom toothache and decayed teeth troubled ex- 
ceedingly. George pr ms ge had a set of artificial teeth, for 
which he paid five hundred dollars. Such are a very few facts 
which come up in our poor memory concerning a somewhat inter- 
esting matter. We would like to have many more of them.— 
Boston Medical J 


ALPINE FLOWERS, 


The Alpine flowers have a remarkably deep and vivid coloring. 
The most brilliant blues and reds, witha rich brown shading to 
black, are observable amidst the white and yellow flowers of the 
low countries, and these tints likewise seem to assume a purer and 
more dazzling hue in these high regions. A similar richness of 
coloring is met with in the vegetation of polar districts, where tho 
hues not only become more fiery, but undergo a complete altera- 
tion under the influence of the constant summer light and rays of 
the midnight sun, white and violet being often deepened into a 
glowing purple. The Alpine plants often grow in dense masses, 
and their extraordinary splendor of coloring lends that magic 
charm to the fresh green turf which renders the pasture lands of 
the High Alps so famous.—Sketches of Nature in the Alps. 


New Publications, 


Ivors. By the author of “‘ Amy Herbert.” In 2 vols., 12mo. New York: 
D. Appleton 


& Co. 1867. 

The authoress of ‘‘ Amy Herbert” is sure to secure readers by the talis- 
manic property of her name alone. The story before us is a dramatic one, 
wrought out with great skill, and producing effect by the legitimacy of ita 
portraiture of real men and women. For sale by Kedding & Co. — 


Memoirs oy Wasninoton. By Mrs. C. M. Kingtanp. New York: D. Apple- 

ton & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 616. 

The life of Washington cannot be too often written and read. Mrs Kirk- 
land bas told bis story in her own happy way, and produced a most accept- 
able volume, oe, to the young. The book is beautifully printed and 
illustrated. For sale by Redding & Vo. 


New Music.—We have received from Russell & Richardson, Tremont 
Row, and 282 Washington Street, Thalberg’s Andante, for the plano, opera 

, * Silver Bells,’’ an idyll, and ** Rosalite,” for the piano forte. Vrom Oliver 
Ditson we have received ‘ Shakspeare’s Loadstars,' by Shields, a vocal quar- 
tette ; Brooklyn Schottisch,” aud *‘ La Chason des Lagunes,” a variation on 
a Venetian air for the piano. 


Memos, Jouanats oy Tuomas Moons. Edited by 
ag Russet. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857, 2 vols., 8vo. 
pp. 4079. 


There are few books which, like Boswell's Johnson, satiafy all tastes—but 
this is one of the very few. Cornens a wide period of time, the life of Moore 
embraces an intimacy with all the literary illustrations of the 19th century, 
aud with its most brilliant social representatives. His familiar letters, anec- 
dotes and diary bring these distinguished people before us. The book |s A 
Sine portealt of the author, and» benutifel view of hie cherming 

by a fine portrait au anda utifu w t 
residence, Sioperton Cottage. For sale by Redding & Co. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Evitorial fAelange. 


There are nearly six million acres of unsold lands in Michi- 
.— — The ice bridge over the Susquehanna, at Sudbury, 
Pa., is said to be not less than ter imches thick. Horses and 
vehicles of alt kinds have been passing over it for three weeks 
past. —— Preparations are being made for deepening the mouths 
of the” Mississippi River.———-One day a gentleman asked Mr. 
Ricardo, “ What is the secret by which you have accumulated so 
much wealth?’ “TI will tell you,” said Mr. Ricardo; “I was 
always contented with small profits. Isold whenever I could make 
a gain, and never held on to goods in hope of a raise in price, a 
practice by which more lose than gain in the long run.” Balti- 
more oysters are now sent to all parts of the world, and travellers 
feast on them in the mountains of Switzerland. —— Twenty-five 
Dakota families, living at Hazlewood, some forty miles above Fort 
Ridgeley, Minnesota, have renounced their tribal character, donned 
civilized dress, and formed themselves into a sort of republic, with 
a written constitution, president, ete. They are intelligent and 
industrious, and have wheat and corn to sell.—— Hams are pre- 
served from the attacks of the fly, and their quality uninjured, by 
throwing red pepper on the fire in the smoke-house, at the close of 
the operation. ——— The new invention, the “Calliope,” has been 
introduced upon the Mississippi. A favorite boat, the “ Natchez,” 
has come out with this instrament, whistling “Pop goes the Wea- 
sel,” “ Susannah,” “ Villikens and his Dinah,” and other familiar 
tunes. —— Senor Pelemine, city treasurer of Havana, has lately 
absconded, being a defaulter in a large amount. An exchange 
says that Governor Clark, the pardoning governor of New York, 
was being shaved, the other day, when the barber accidentally 
*tweaked his nose a little too hard. ‘“ Pardon me,” said he, very 
naturally. “ Put your hand in my coat pocket and pull one out,” 
said the kind-hearted governor. “TI’ll fill it up for you when 
you’ve done.”—— Mrs. Ruth Pennington lately died from the 
effects of a severe fit of sneezing, in Baltimore. —— The Bank of 
Venice was established about the year 1157, the Bank of Genoa in 
1305, the Bank of Amsterdam in 1609, the Bank Of England in 
1694, the Bank of Scotland in 1695, and the Bank of France in 
1716. The Bank of England was established by one Scotchman, 
and the Bank of France by another ; the first surnamed Patterson, 
the other Law. —— The imports of foreign goods and merchandise 
at the port of New York, for 1856, amounted to $213,556,649, 
being $55,696,411 in excess of the total for 1855.—— Feargus 
Tracy, recently crossing Colt’s meadow at Hartford, fell into a 
snow-covered well forty feet deep, and with five feet of water in 
the bottom, but, after cutting off his boots with his jack-knife, he 
managed, with the aid of a piece of plank, to get out, having been 
immersed an hour and a half. The word petticoat is hence- 
forth a misnomer, as long as the article of apparel so called retains 
an amplitude to which only the bitterest irony can ascribe the 
character of pettiness. —— Dr. Reese recommends, as a means of 
deterring men from self-destruction, that the bodies of suicides be 
“ given over to the surgeons for dissection.” Considering that in 
nearly every case of this sort there is some degree of mental de- 
rangement, and that the best citizen is diable to this terrible mode 
of death, the doctor’s suggestion is worthy of the palmy days of 
Salem witchcraft. —— The amount of wood brought to Portland 
in 1856 by the Grand Trunk Railway, was 9886 cords; lumber, 
23,936,300 feet; flour, 97,347 barrels, besides 75,524 barrels 
brought by water. —— It is a good sign to see a woman dress with 
taste and neatness. It is a bad sign to see her husband sued for 
her feathers and foolery, gems and jewelry. —— At the South 
Carolina Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the pre- 
siding bishop decided long sermons, except on very special occa- 
sions, to be improper, contrary to the discipline, to the practice of 
**the fathers,”’ and, to some extent, subversive of the ends of the 
Christian ministry. —— The number of enrolled militia in New 
York State is 335,000, of whom 18,500 are uniformed, armed and 
equipped—a number greater than that of the United States 
army.—— Snedeker’s extensive hotel stables at Cypress Hill, 
Long Island, were lately utterly destroyed by fire. 
Po.iteness.—“ I was never on intimate terms with the prison- 
er,” said a burglar who was used as state’s evidence against a 
“pal.” “He was no gentleman. I’ve known him, when he was 
robbing a house, to drink a gentleman’s champagne, and go off 
with his silver, without leaving a card of thanks on the dining- 
table. He brought discredit on the profession.” 


Revencr.—Revenge has been called the “ attribute of gods,” 
but it means a noble revenge that which returns good for evil. 
To send a man who has picked your pocket of an eagle a hundred 
dollar bill, is the sublime of retaliation. 

Tux Forty Tuisves.—aA large number of burglars and other 
dangerous characters were lately exhibited gratis in the-City Hall, 
New York. The group was not handsome enough for Meade 
Brothers to daguerreotype, or for us to engrave. 


Warm Compiiment.—A gentleman who was asked what he 
intended to do with his girls, said he meant to “apprentice them 
to their mother.” It is not every woman who can be safely en- 
trusted with her own daughters. 

Home.—We should never forget that home is the residence not 
merely of the body, but the mind; and that the object of all am- 
bition should be to be happy at home and to render home happy. 


Navat.—The U. 8. navy, in November last, consisted of 75 
vessels, carrying an armament of 2243 guns. 


Gatherings. 


A railroad is projected from Keokuk to Kansas. 

The swamp lands of Michigan amount to 5,688,000 acres. 

The highest salary of the governor of any State is that paid in 
California, amounting to $10,000. x 

A society has been formed in Dubuque, composed entirely of 
New Yorkers. It is called the Excelsior. 


In Mechanic Falls, Maine, there has been a continuous revival 
of religion for the last fifteen months. 

Three dozen eggs were selected and weighed recently and their 
weight was 18 1-2, 25 3-4 and 27 ounces. 

A dog went mad in Augusta, N. Y., recently, and bit a large 
number of animals, the value of which was $1,500. 

Hon. John Greig, of Canandaigua, N. Y., has sent a check of 
$1000 as a contribution to the Dudley Observatory fund at Albany. 


Frogs, the New York Mirror says, are becoming the prevalent 
luxury among the distinguished bon vivants of Boston. The 
“game ” sells at $2 50 per hundred in the market. 

Ann Browne recently died at Whitehaven, Eng., at the age of 101. 
For 70 years she was an inveterate smoker, and three days before 
her death was seen drawing consolation from a short pipe. 

Oregon now sends to California considerable quantities of butter, 
bacon, eggs, and smoked meats, which latter are much fresher 
than those cured in the Atlantic States—they command the 
highest prices. 

Two children, the daughters of a minister in California, died 
recently within five days of each other. Their names were Bertha 
and Amy. Bertha, a few moments before her departare, said : 
“Amy,come!” Amy died saying, ‘To-morrow I shall see Bertha.” 

In England, lately, a railroad collision occurred in consequence 
of a station-master having telegraphed that the road was clear, 
when in fact a train was due. Fhe accident was fatal, and the 
station-master was indicted for murder, but he absconded before 
he could be arrested. 


At the last meeting of the American Pomological Society, Col. 
Wilder, the president, stated that Catawba brandy (made exclu- 
sively, we think, at Cincinnati) has been gavchnned 02 five dollars 
per gallon for exportation to France, for the purpose of flavoring 
foreign liquors. 

The experiment of domesticating camels for the use of the 
United States army on the great plains of the southwest is likely 
to prove successful. More can be done in the way of transporta- 
tion, by six camels in five days, than by two six mule teams in 
ten days. 


Copies of an extremely beautiful photograph of the lunar 
mountain ‘‘ Copernicus,” with its remarkable crater, made at the 
observatory in Rome, have been obtained, at the expense of the 
Royal Society, for the use of astronomers in England engaged in 
observing lunar phenomena. 

A sound and successful wrought iron gun of thirteen inches 
bore has been produced in England, at a cost of about $17,000. 
It is represented to be made of puddled iron, and the forging oc- 
cupied seven weeks, the middle having been forged first, and then 
the outside built up by successive additions. 

Mr. Gowan has deposited in the State Department the necessary 
bonds and authentic documents that he has discovered a guano 
island, called Somburo, containing over 6,000,000 tons, within 
eight days’ sail of New York. The Secretary informed him that 
government would protect him in its occupation. 


The Springfield Armory in the past year has manufactured 
3000 of the new rifle pistol carbine, half of which are already in 
service ; 2500 percussion muskets of the model of ’42 have been 
rifled and sighted, according to the plan adopted by the Secretary 
of War; 500 artillery and the same of sappers’ musketoons have 
been made. 

The Rochester Times says: ‘ We could never understand the 
reason why the man who sells a yard of cloth, or a hoe, or an 
axe, or a pair of shoes, is ed by the community as a better 
or a more respectable man than he who made it—nor he who sells 
a barrel of flour, or ships it off to another country, than he who 
raised the wheat from which it was manufactured.” : 

The Emperor Napoleon is endeavoring to gain the good graces 
of the Paris working-classes, who had began to mble most 
ominously, by ordering the crection of a quantity of model lodg- 
ing-houses, to be built for their accommodation, on the plan of 
that erected in Hyde Park, London, as a sample during the 
World’s Fair of 1851. 

Downing, the colored man, celebrated for his oyster cellar in 
New York, and his hotel at Newport, a New York letter-writer 
says, is about retiring from business. About seventeen years ago 
he took the lease of a building in Broad Street, where he has re- 
sided and done business ever since, and now admits to being worth 
over one hundred thousand dollars ! 


John Thurber, of Montpelier, while returning home one dark 
evening recently, saw what he supposed to be a ghost drop from 
heaven right before his face and eyes, and in his fright tumbled 
into the snow; the spirit then took to its heels in flesh and blood 
fashion, and proved to be a crazy woman who had jumped from a 
chamber window, dressed in her night clothes. 

Mr. Plot, in his history of Staffordshire, tells of an idiot that, 
chancing to live within the sound of a clock, was always amusing 
himself with counting the hour of the day, whenever the clock 
struck ; the clock being spoiled by accident, the idiot continued to 
count and strike the hour without the help of it, in the same 
manner as he had done when it was entire. 

Chicago spent for municipal improvements last year $550,534. 
This was laid out in city buildings, water and gas improvements, 
and other city works. Private enterprise is estimated to have laid 
out $4,746,300 in private dwellings, stores, railroad buildings, 
churches, etc. Total value of improvements, $5,297,134, an in- 
crease of $1,561,880 on 1855. There are eight new churches and 
five large hotels. 

An important improvement in car seats has recently been pa- 
tented by a resident of Rochester, N. Y. The seat is capable of 
assuming several furms, the most important is that which gives it 
a reclining position, adapting it to night travel. The back can be 
made to change its.position without disturbing that of the seat 
proper. The new seat will, doubtless, become a favorite with 
travellers, as, during the hours of the night, while on the rail, they 
can repose upon them with ease to the person. 


Farmers at the South are turning their attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the sun-flower, it proving a most profitable investment. At 
Edith, S. C., the past season, a crop of four acres of sun-flowers 
was gathered. The seed will be used for oil and to feed the cattle 
and poultry, and the stocks being of fine fibre, will be used for the 
manufacture of . If the cultivation sueceeds, as it unques- 
tionably will, it is expected that an abundant supply of materials 


for fine writing and printing paper, etc., will be obtained. 


Foreign items. 


Charles Theodore of Bavaria, brother of the Empress of Austria, 
is about to enter the Austrian navy with the rank of captain. 

The Imaum of Muskat has refused tribute to Persia, declaring 
that the Sultan is his sole Suzerain, and to him he owes fealty 
and allegiance. 


Austria is going to submit a commercial code of her own to the 
commission about to assemble on the part of entire Germany, in 
opposition to the Prussian. 


The ruins of a Roman theatre have been discovered at Tri- 
gueres, near Montargis, in France. It is seventy yards long from 
the back of the pit to the stage, and sixty yards wide. It could 
have easily held 10,000 spectators. 

The Emperor of Austria, during his recent stay at Labach, on 
his way to Venice, gave orders that the draining of the marshes 
near the town—which was commenced in 1820, but abandoned— 
should be resumed and carried on with great activity. 


Algiers seems decidedly likely to become a favorite winter resi- 
dence. Of English alone, more than sixty families have arrived 
there since the beginning of this winter, and lodgings have become 
scarce. Numerous mineral springs have been discovered. 

M. Lamartine has sent a circular to each of the many thousand 
subscribers to his monthly work, the Cours Familier de Litterature, 
asking for a renewal of their subscriptions for the second year. 
M. de Lamartine has recovered trom his late illness, and intends 
staying in Paris for the winter. 


Experiments have been made at Woolwich with shells filled 
with melted iron. The result was proved to be considerably more 
certain and effectual than that produced by hot shot, and the 
supply furnished with much more readiness and facility from a 
melting crucible than from a heating furnace. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... If thou wouldst bear thy neighbor’s faults, cast thine eyes 
upon thine own.—Molinos. 


.... Solitude shows us what we should be; society shows us 
what we are.— Cecil. 

.+.. It is a noble sight to see an honest man “cleave his own 
heart in twain, and fling away the baser part.”—Charles Reade. 


.... Wouldst with thyself be acquainted, then see what the 
others are doing. But wouldst thou understand others, look into 
thine own heart.—Schiller. 


.-.. Thou art in the end what thou art. Put on wigs with 
millions of curls, set thy foot upon ell-high rocks. Thou abidest 
ever—what thou art.— Goethe. 

..+. In this world there is one godlike thing, the essence of all 
that was or ever will be of godlike in this world: the veneration 
done to human worth by the hearts of men.—Carlyle. 


.++. When two loving hearts are torn asunder, it is a shade 
better to be the one that is driven away into action, than the 
bereaved twin that petrifies at home.—Charles Reade. 

.... There is something like enchantment in the very sound 
of the word youth, and the calmest heart, at every season of life, 
beats in double time to it.—Zandor. 

-++. The action of the soul is oftener in that which is felt and 
left unsaid, than in that which is said in any conversation. It 
broods over every society, and men unconsciously seek for it in 
each other.—Emerson. 

.... Abn-Horairah was making a daily visit to the prophet 
Mustafa-Mohammed, on whom be God’s blessing and peace. He 
said, “O Abn-Horairah, let me alone every other day, so that 
affection may increase ; that is, come not every day, that we may 
get more loving.” —Sadi. 


’ 
SHoker’s Budget. 

Why is a church like a skull with an imperfect chronological 
arrangement? Because it has only one organ. 

“ What is the singular of men?” “ They is singular ven they 
pay their debts without being axed to do it a dozen times.” 

An indolent boy being asked by his teacher who came latest to 
school, replied : ‘“ Indeed, sir, I cannot say; I do not get there 
early enough to see.” 

A question has been raised in one of our courts, whether a blind 
man can be made liable for a bill payable at sight. ‘The lawyers 
are puzzled. 

A young lady (of the age of six-and-thirty) declared the other 
day in the strictest confidence to her maid-servant, that she would 
sooner dye than let a single gray hair show itself. 

A country contemporary puffs Ross, the soap man, and his 
soap, concluding as follows : “The manufacturer of the best soap 
ever used for cleansing a dirty man’s fuce. We have tried it, 
therefore we know.” 

“Young women are beautiful. What is it that comes after 
young women?” “It’s the fellers, to be sure. They are always 
arter the young women.” “That will do; you may all go and 
hunt for cigar stumps.” 


A party had climbed a considerable way up the usual track on the 
other side of Skiddaw, when a gentleman, a stranger, who had 
given = broad hints of his saperior knowledge, said to the 
guide : “ Pray, what is the highest part of the mountain?” “The 
top, sir,” replied the guide. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined MisceZancous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on ail sectarian questions, 
itis strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 

& welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of THz MAMMOTH 
8128, for the instruction and tofthe g l reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience ean suggest. forming an 


original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly in the Union. with the exception of ** Batzou's " 
copies sent when desired. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
of Fase ov oun, end of Ba Pict 
NION, one LLou's ORLA 
copy Tu copy 


Ly 
$4 per annum. every Saturpar, b; M. M. BALLOU 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 

We present below a finely executed view of the picturesque 
and thriving village of For Plain, N. Y., drawn expressly for 
our Pictorial by Mr. W. B. Lindsay of that place, and we are as- 
sured that the representation is reliable and accurate. _ Fort Plain 
is a post-village of Minden township, Montgomery county, N. Y., 
situated on the right bank of the Mohawk River, about 60 miles 
W. N. W. of Albany. The ground upon which it is built is 
agreeably myer | as will be seen by our engraving, which em- 
braces many pretty landscape features, a flowing river, a well- 
built bridge, neat houses, smooth lawns and clumps of foliage 
crowning the eminences and dotting their sides. The village is 
on the tine of the Central Railroad and Erie Canal, a train of 
the former being depicted in the right hand corner. It is a place 
of considerable importance and increasing business. It is said by 
the directors of the Central road that more business is done at 
this point than at any other on the line between Albany and Utica. 
It is the market for all the southern counties of Otsego, Schoharie, 
Delaware and —_ of Herkimer. They have a freight depot at 
this place 300 feet long. The large building on the left is the new 
passenger depot, and the Mohawk River is seen immediately back 
of it, crossed by a covered bridge 400 feet long. The large build- 
ing in the background is the Fort Plain Seminary and Female 
Collegiate Institute, a large brick building, 150 feet long and four 
stories high, capable of accommodating 500 students. The vil- 
lage coniains four churches, viz., one Presbyterian, one Methodist, 
one Universalist, ane one German Lutheran. There are also 
several steam mills, a printing office. and about 2000 inhabitants. 


‘THE FERRET. 

‘The ferret is a native of Africa; whence it was imported into 
Spain for the purpose of destroying the rabbit, with which at one 
jiod that country was injuriously overrun. From Spain it has 
Pape over the rest of Europe as a domesticated animal. From 
earliest times it was used in the capture of rabbits, by being 
turned, muzzled, into their burrows. It is now used, not only by 
the warrener, but also extensively by the rat catchers. Some ten 
years since there was living near Huron, Ohio, a essed rat 
catcher, an i , who with a cage of ten or fifteen ferrets, 
and accompanied by several Scotch terriers, visited the farms and 
villages through Huron county, ready, for a fee of five dollars, to 
carry death avd dismay into the colony of rats and mice inhabit- 
ing the premises. I was’ witness to one of these professional 
ions. The terriers, keen the 

buildings; then the ferrets, lean, 
slip into the holes and runaways of the rats. Now commenced 
such scampering, squeaking, racing, bustle and confusion, as was 
truly exciting. If the rate remained in their holes, death was 
certain, for the ferrets could with ease follow through any opening 
2 rat could pass; and if they attempted their 
fate was equally sure, for the little active dogs, willing allies of 
the ferrets, were ready to seize them the moment they made their 
ae. Thus a war of extermination was carried on with 
to ept snug warm, especially during winter, as they 
perish if they are particularly exposed to the severity of the sea- 
son.—Prairie Farmer. 


MEETING OF GATES AND BURGOYNE. 

In Irving’s Life of Washington we find this interesting : 
Wilkinson, in his memoirs, describes the first meeting bed 
and Burgoyne, which took place at the American They 
were attended by their staffs, and other general officers. Bur- 

was in rich royal uniform; Gates in a plain blue frock. 
When they approfched nearly within sword’s length, they reined 
up and halted. “The fortune of war, General Gates, has made 
me your prisoner,” said Burgoyne ; to which the other, returning 
his salute, replied: “I shall always be ready to testify that it has 
not been through any fault of your excellency.” ‘‘ We ——_ 
through the American camp,” writes the already cited Hessian 
officer, “in which all the regiments were drawn out beside the 
artillery, and stood under arms. Not one of them was uniformly 
clad; each had on the clothes which he wore in the field, the 
church and the tavern. They stood, however, like soldiers, well 
and with a military air, in which there was but little to 

find fault with. All the muskets had ba , and the sh 
shooters had rifles. The men all stood so still that we were all 
filled with wonder. Not one of them made a single motion as if 
he would speak to his neighbor. Nay, more, all the lads that 
stood there in rank and file, kind nature had formed so trim, so 
slender, so nervous that it was a pleasure to look at them, and we 
were surprised at such a handsome, well formed race. In all ear- 
nestness,” he adds, “‘ English America surpasses the most of Eu- 
rope in the growth and looks of its male population. The whole 
nation has a natural turn for war and a soldier’s life. He made 
himself somewhat merry, however, with the equipments of the 
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officers, a few more regimentals, and those fashioned to their own 
notion as to cut and color, being provided by themselves. Brown 
m facings, whive linings, with silver trimming, 


iendly, and, on account of the weakness of his eyes, con- 
stantly wears spectacles. At uarters we met many officers, 
who treated us with all ible politeness.” Such is the manner 
in which these two generals met after Burgoyne’s surrender. 


A LEAF IN THE LIFE OF GEN. MORGAN, 

mem oP minent part in the assault on Quebec, and 
narrowly escaped his life. In the midst of the battle, an im- 
portant error was committed by the storming y under Arnold, 
and while he was attempting to restore order, he received a ball in 
the leg, which brought him to the ground. The momen con- 
fusion caused by these events brought Morgan to the front fast as 
Arnold was struck down. It was at this crisis in the conflict that 
a, at the instance and in compliance with the express wishes 
of all the field officers of the division who were present, assumed 
the direction of the assault. “They would not take the com- 
mand,” he observes, in a short sketch, written by himself, of his 
early military career, “alleging that I had seen service and they 
had not, which reflected credit on their judgment.” Morgan now 
raised his voice, always terrible in the fonr of battle, and which 
was heard over the din of arms, ordering his riflemen to the front. 
They obeyed the summons with a cheer, and without a moment’s 
hesitation or delay, rushed over the barrier, driving before them 
like chaff the enemy posted there. A short distance beyond the 
barrier, was a battery extending across the road, and flanked by 
the houses on either side, on which was mounted two twelve- 
pounders. As the riflemen advanced against this battery, the 

ns, charged with grape and cannister, opened on them. The 

t gun was elevated too high and did no injury ; the other flashed # 
without discharging, when the riflemen ed the walls and 
planted their ladders. Morgan ordered a man standing near him 
to ascend one of the ladders. Perceiving that the soldier reluc- 


tantly obeyed, Morgan him down, and stepping on the 


ladder himself, shouted : ‘‘ Now, boys, follow me!” The ladders 
were instantly manned. As soon as Morgan’s head appeared 
above the wall, a platoon of musketry was fired at him from with- 
in. So close was the discharge, that the fire scorched his hair, and » 
grains of powder were imbedded in his face. But this was the 
only injury he sustained, although one ball passed through the 

of his cap, and another grazed the left side of his face, Sting of 
a lock of his hair. The concussion was so great, however, as to 
knock him from the top of the ladder. He was instantly on his 
feet again, and commenced ascending the ladder. Another cheer 
rose from his men as they followed. Keeping his head down until 
he reached near the top of the ladder, he made a spring and 
bounded over the wall among the enemy. He was ingtantly fol- 
lowed by his men. In his descent, he @ighted on one of the can- 
non, under the muzzle of which he fell, severely hurt by a contusion 
on the knee. A dozen bayonets were instantly levelled at him ; 
but the situation in which he fell created a delay sufficiently long 
to enable his men, who now came povetas over the wall, to rescue 
him and attack his assailants, They a feeble resistance, and 
at length fled into a buil flanking the battery, from the win- 


dows of which the the conflict. They were speedil 
dislodged by the ene, The enemy were driven the 
building, and out at the rear into a neighboring street. 

ran through a sallyport at one end of the and thence round 
the corner of a building, and meeting the retreating British, as he 
anticipated, ordered them, in @ menacing tone, to surrender, if they 
expected quarter, Capt. MeCloud and about thirty of his men 
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| and gray coats in abundance, with buff facings and cuffs, and gilt 
| buttons, in short, every variety of pattern. The brigadiers and 
| generals wore uniforms and belts which designated their rank ; 
but most of the colonels and other officers were in-their ordinary 
clothes, a musket with a y wer in hand, and a cartridge box 
and powder horn over his shoulder. But what more especially 
amused him was the variety of uncouth wigs worn by the officers, 
lingerings of ancient fashion. Most of the troops thus noticed 
were hastily raised militia—the mony f of the country. “ There 
were regular regiments, also,” said “which for want of time 
and cloth were not yet equipped in uniforms. bp | had stand- 
ards with various emblems and mottoes, some of ich had for 
us a very satirical signification. But I must say to the credit of 
the enemy’s regiments,” continues he, “that no man was to be 
found therein who, as we marched by, made even a sign of taunt- 
ing, insulting, exultation, hatred, or any other evil feeling; on 
the contrary, a» ey ope as though they would rather honor us. 
As we marched by the great tent of General Gates, he invited in 
the brigadiers and commanders of regiments, and various re- 
freshments were set before us. General Gates is between fifty 
and sixty years of age, wears his own thin gray hair, is active 
| 
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